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Tue history of the City of Annapolis is one that has special appeal 
for Servicemen when those men re-establish themselves as civilians after having 
served their country in the U. S. Coast Guard. 

Annapolis is a city of opportunity. Perhaps more important, it is a city 
of comfortable living. Neither a northern city nor a southern city, Annapolis 
knows all the graciousness and comfort for which the Deep South is famous. 
And it knows all the wizardry of modern achievement, modern progress, modern 
development that is so often associated with cities of the North. 


The City of Annapolis cordially invites men of the U. S. Coast Guard to 
consider the many natural advantages of this City when being discharged from 
the Coast Guard or upon being retired from the Coast Guard. 

Here on the shores of the great Chesapeake Bay, our rivers and creeks, can 
be found a good life, a happy life, a prosperous life. Blessed by the gentle touch 
of the four seasons of the year, Annapolis is today the home of hundreds of 
former Servicemen who have said, ‘“This is the City I have been looking for!” 

For further information about residence and recreation, including fishing, 
address a request to the newspaper all residents of Annapolis read 
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THE EVENING CAPETAL 
(Serving Southern Maryland daily since 1884 


213-17 WEST STREET ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 














A Light Forever Burning 
A Voice That Is Never Stilled 


Night comes on and spreads a blanket of darkness upon sleeping 
cities and towns. Here and there a lone policeman. In the distance a 
clock tolling the hour. 


In the dark silence of the night there is one light forever burning 

. a voice that is never stilled. That light is the light in the telephone 

exchange. That voice is the voice of your telephone. Its very presence 
gives a feeling of security and of nearness to everyone. 

Whatever the need or the hour, the telephone is always ready to 


serve you—quickly, dependably, and at small cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Loca. to serve the community. NATIONWIDE to serve the nation. 








TRIBUTES TO SOME PEOPLE WE ALL LIKE: 
from Chrysler Corporation 


TYPICAL CAREER OFFICER is Captain Allen Snyder, U.S. Army. 
Snyder enlisted in 1940, served every enlisted rank, received a battle- 
field commission after heroic action on the island of Leyte in World 
War II. Now Faculty Chief of training, 9th Inf. Div., Ft. Dix, N.J., Cap- 
tain Snyder here instructs a recruit in the use of the flame thrower. 


BUCKLING ON GEAR AS HE GOES, Capt. Richard Davis races for his 
jet fighter during an alert “scramble” at McGuire Air Force Base. In 
two minutes, he'll seream into the air, carrying live ammunition just in 
case it’s the “real thing.”” On the alert 24 hours a day, these skilled 
jet pilots are key men in the program of the Air Defense Command. 


ACTING OFFICER OF THE DECK Albert E. Kizis, Lt.(jg) : 
directs a change of course on the bridge of the U.S.S. Tarawa. 

a graduate of the University of Scranton, Pa., attended Office 
Candidate School at Newport, N. J. Currently on a two year tour of 
duty, Kizis can ship over for additional duty as he chooses. 


Ss 
or 


PHOTO BY PHILIPPE HALSMAN 


UNDER A BLANKET of heavy naval bombardment, Lt. Charles E. 
Mueller leaps from the mouth of an LVT amphibious landing craft, 
leading an assault against a fortified beach during air-ground prob- 
lems at Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. Only 23, Lt. Mueller 
is already a veteran of six years service, plans to do thirty. 





THEIRS IS THE 
HARD-EARNED JOB OF 
COMMAND 


The Regular Officer in the U. S. Armed Forces today, 
whether serving at home or overseas, is something 
unique in the military history of the world, and also 
in the history of his country. 


By birth and instinct a citizen of a peace-minded 
country, his is the task of command of the toughest 
and most technologically intricate warfare the world 
has ever known. His is the job of leadership in morale 
and in maneuver of his fellow citizens who join him 
in peace time training or war time urgency. His is often 
the job of civilian, military, and even diplomatic com- 
mand in occupied territories far from home. 


There was a time when most officers were graduates 
of the traditional Academies. But today’s massive 
manpower requirements draw much officer comple- 
ment from OCS, and college ROTC training programs. 
And war time emergency has seen many capable men 
commissioned in the heat of battle, to fill the needs 
of frontline command. 


Chrysler Corporation is proud to salute the Officers 
of the Armed Forces of America. Here they are on 
these pages, running your Army, commanding your 
ships, flying the missions that defend your shores. 
Take a good look at them. For they are the loyal men 
and women of America who help look after the hard 
daily business of guarding the country in which you live. 
This message about people we all like is presented by ycur 
PLYMOUTH—DODGE— DE SOTO—CHRYSLER— 
DODGE “JOB-RATED” TRUCK dealers, and 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Enjoy‘‘Medallion Theatre’’...dramatic entertainment for all the fam- 
ily... every week. CBS-TV. See your local paper for time and station. 





by Epcar A. Guest 


They are the ones, air, sea and land, 
Trained to obey and to command; 
Scholars of merit and degree, 
Generals and admirals some to be, 
Chosen as lads, deserving trust, 
Willing to die, if die they must. 


West Point, Annapolis are schools 
Where honor’s held by rigid rules. 
This their high purpose and their plan, 
To train the boy to be a man. 

That done, to serve his country’s need, 


His comrades he'll be fit to lead. 


They are our nation’s chosen best, 
Tested by every human test 

For knowledge, courage, strength of will, 
Devotion, patience, judgment, skill. 

At first cadets, but every one 

Men to command as time goes on, 


Admirals, generals, captains all 

Ready to answer duty’s call 

*Til peace shall come and war shall end, 
On them for freedam we depend. 

Men (in salute I raise my hand) 
Trained to obey and to command, 


If you would like a reprint of this poem, suitable for framing, write 
Chrysler Corp., Dept. RS4, 341 Massachusetts Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Copyright 1954 Chrysler Corporation 

















THE LIAISON OFFICERS for the defense advisory committee for 
women in the services leave the Pentagon with Lt. Col. Emily C. 
Gorman, deputy director of the WAC. Representing the Navy, Army, 
Marines and Air Force, these officers are typical of the many women 
who have voluntarily entered the armed forces, finding a rewarding 
career while making their special contribution to our defense. 
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FAST COAST GUARD RESCUE BOAT aeeele victim to shore as Chief 


Bos’n John J. Gibbs, Commanding Officer of Rockaway Lifeboat 
Station in New York, supervises resuscitation. Under the Treasury 
Department in peace, the U. S. Coast Guard performs many vital 
functions of rescue, patrol, and law enforcement on the high seas, 


This advertisement appears in LIFE January 18, 1954 











AN OPEN FORUM -— Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 








Chief Petty Officer Recalls 
Colorful Coast Guard Incident 
Seattle, Wash. 
A few years ago a merchant ship ran on 
a reef off the coast A had 
doom. In the fog she 


terrible storm 
driven her to ber 
had come in too cose to shore, and when 
the gale blew her on to the rocks it pounded 
her mercilessly. The Coast 
It was under the command of an old, ex 
were 


Guard arrived. 
perienced captain, but on the crew 
several tyro guards. One of these stood in 
the storm, looking out at the floundering 
ship. Turning a blanched face to the officer 
in command, the young man said: ‘“‘Sir, 
the wind is off shore and the tide is running 
out. Of course we can go out, but what 
will it do? Against the wind and 
the tide we cannot come back.’’ To which 
simply: ‘‘Launch the 
We have to go out. We don’t have 
to come back.’ That's it! In the crisis of 
duty there can be no other answer for a 
courageous soul. The wind may be off-shore 
and the tide running out, but we have to 
go that is imperative; we don’t have to 
back. That ours, but 


good 
the officer replied, 
boat 


come issue is not 
God's. 


Sincerely yours, 
BRUCE L. SIFFORD, SKC, USCG. 
(EDITOR'S NOTE: 
us correctly, the man who uttered the classic 


If our memory serves 


Coast Guard expresston, ““We have to go 
we don’t have back!”’ was 
the famous Midgett clan of North 

In order that thts dramatic tinct 


out; to come 
one of 

Carolina 
dent be kept alive and not become clouded 
in the dust of 
ltke to hear from any and all persons who 


time we would very much 
know anything about tt.—E. L.) 

“ * * 
This Fellow Gives Interesting 
Opinion About Tour Of Sea Duty 


Orders which assign duty 
aboard a cutter occasionally come as a minor 
catastrophe to some members of the Coast 


Guard, and I will admit that those directing 


them to sea 


delay’’ to the 
TANEY resulted in a bit of knee-knocking. 


me to proceed ‘without 
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It was with considerable apprehension 
that I carried my seabag across the gang- 
way of the TANEFY almost a year ago. The 
carefree life of shore duty was behind me, 
and I recalled some of the tales I’d heard 
concerning existence on a weather patrol 
ship stories relating the difficulty of 
eating when the ship is taking forty degree 
rolls, strict discipline, strenuous work per- 
formed from sunrise to sunset, of watches, 
inspections, drills. 

The months passed very 
although there 
days when chow 


quickly, and 
pretty rugged 
time turned into a bal- 
ancing act, and we did work, have drills, 
inspections, and discipline, I saw, learned, 
and lived a lot during that time. 

Among the things I've learned while serv- 
ing aboard the TANEY is that sea duty 
aboard a cutter is mighty hard to beat. Pos- 
sibly I belong to a sma!l minority who share 
this opinion, but there are a great number of 


were some 





HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


When it came time to design an 
illustration for this month’s front 


your Editor found himself 
steeped in weighty problems such as 
the terror of phantastic bombs that 
may one day fall from the sky and 
destroy the world — yes, destroy 
the world! 

Your Editor was tempted to de- 
sign a somber and melancholy cover 
but then he decided that, no matter 
how serious the world situation may 
become, there is one time in the year 
when everyone should give way to 
frivolity —- New Year’s Day! So, in 
defiance of the seriousness of world 
conditions, your Editor decided to 
brighten the life of Coast Guardsmen 
by giving them a gay and joyful 
cover illustration. 

Your Editor joins with actress 
Jean Gillespie in wishing all hands 
a prosperous and happy New Year. 


cover 











facts which can be said in favor of this 
type of duty. 

The main ingredient of a good ship is 
cleanliness. The TANEY is very clean. A 
group of visitors, after touring the ship, 
were so amazed at its spotless decks that they 
remarked, ‘‘the decks are clean enough to 
eat from them.’’ Of course, the deck force 
devotes many hours with swab, broom and 
holystone keeping the decks in tip-top 
shape, but there is the pride that comes with 
knowing that one has contributed to the 
beauty of a fine ship. 

And there are the little things that you 
don't think about very often . Such as 
knowing that you are a member of a well- 
trained, efficient team that is, every hour 
of every day, performing its duties as part 
of a large and modern organization dedi- 
cated to the preservation of human life and 
law on the high seas. 

It’s true that long patrols can get mighty 
boring. But there are a lot of ways to beat 
the boredom, like reading, studying, hobbies 
and movies. Sitting out on the fantail 
watching a movie isn’t quite like being at 
your favorite theater watching the latest 
flicker, nor can reading be as exciting as a 
Saturday night, but the time goes and you're 
back in port almost before you've realized 
that you've left. 

Of course, there are the ‘‘long patrols” 
when you are out for a few months. But, 
then again, you can’t find the great coral 
beaches of Midway, the strange towns of 
Guam, the fascination of Japan, and the 
beauty of Alaska while stationed ‘‘on the 
beach.” 

Well, there are many more points that 
can be said in favor of cutter duty, and 
maybe a few that may be voiced against it. 
But, although it’s a well-known fact that 
there must be people on the beach as well 
as on the ships, I’ve found that cutter duty 
is hard to beat! 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES L. ROACH. 
* * * 


We Welcome These Comments 
About The Marking System 

The November issue of the MAGAZINE 
was read with particular interest, especially 
the letter on Good Conduct Medal and 
Marking System. 

For years I have felt that the name ‘‘Good 
Conduct’’ Medal is a misnomer, and I 
heartily agree that the name should be 
changed. JI would suggest it be renamed 
“Coast Guard Commendation Medal.” 
Such a name would signify that the person 
entitled to it has earned the reepect and 
approbation of his superiors through his 
application to specific assignments or duties, 
and that his interest and behavior while in 
the Coast Guard was worthy of praise. I 
wou!d further suggest that such a fedal be 
reserved only for those personnel who are 
to be retired for length of service (20 years 
or more), instead of awarding a ‘‘good 
conduct’’ medal for completing a three-year 
period for ‘‘being a good boy.’ I would 
also like to suggest that the wearing of gold 
“hash marks’’ for 12 years of “‘good con- 
duct’’ be abolished, and that the present 
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standard of marking a person ‘‘0 to 4.0” 
in conduct be eliminated. 


It stands to reason that a person being 
given an honorable discharge upon comple- 
tion of an enlistment has earned the respect 
of the Coast Guard in that his services, de 
portment and behavior have been satisfactory 
during that period. The honorable discharge 
would suffice, and a ‘‘good conduct medal”’ 
would be unnecessary. 

The present marking system is definitely 
inadequate and does not serve the purpose. 
The system is sketchy and loose, and at 
variance among those responsible for as- 
signing marks on the basis of “0 to 4.0.” 
As it now stands a mark “4.0” indicates 
that there is no room for improvement. 
This is sheer nonsense. Evreybody, enlisted 
men and officers alike, has room for im- 
provement. 

I agree with the writer of that article 
that a different system should be devised 
which does not require such exacting judg- 
ment. It should not be on any figurative 
basis, but more on a person’s application 
to duty assignments, overall value to his 
particular unit and to the Coast Guard gen- 
erally, and to his behavior. 

I would suggest the following marking 
system: 

Outstanding: (O) —- Would require a 
letter from the Commanding Officer to 
Headquarters, copy in the individual's service 
record. This letter would include comments 
based on achievement, acts of great virtue or 
extremely high quality. Such letters would 
be rare. 

Excellent: (E) —— Extremely good of 
its kind; first class. Would indicate that 
the person is immediately ready for ad- 
vancement in rating. 

Satisfactory: (S) —- Passable: mediocre; 
fair. Performs duties in conformity with 
established requirements. Characterized by 
frankness, honesty or candor; upright; just. 
The majority would fall into this class. 

Unsatisfactory: (U) —— Unable to meet 
requirements or expectations; adverse. 
Would require a letter from the Command- 























class of policy holders. 
erty damage, liability . . 
prehensive personal liability . 


COMPLETE AUTO INSURANCE 


Immediate savings up to 30% from prevailing board rates which apply in your 
territory can be yours on this complete, low cost Automobile Insurance Policy. 
GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS can reduce 
costs to you because they deal direct with a highly selected and specialized 
Protection against loss from bodily injury and prop- 
. Medical payments. . 
. . comprehensive fire and theft coverage. Covers 


. accidental death . . . com- 


collision damage to your car. Covers towing. Remember, once a policy holder, 


INSURANCE is always available to YOU! 


Men who know Coast 


Guard problems handle your policies. 


Available ONLY to officers and first three grades non-commissioned officers. 


HOUSEHOLD CONTENTS FLOATER POLICY 


or abroad. 


This Floater Policy covers everything personal anywhere in the U. S. 

It protects your household goods, clothing, uniforms, furni- 

ture, jewelry and valuable effects. Insures you against 14 named 
perils. Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost, 
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ing Officer, together with a statement from 
the departmen thead and from the individual 
being reported on. 
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I would suggest that all quarterly marks 
be abolished, and would have a letter sub 
stituted instead. This letter should express 
a concise appraisal of the person reported 
on, and should be prepared only upon 
transfer of the individual. Should a person 
be assigned to the same duty station beyond 
a period of one year, a letter should be pre- 
pared which expresses the exact duties per- 
formed by the individual during this time 
and should give an honest evaluation of the 
individual. 

A special report on any person may also 
be submitted a department head to 
the Commanding Officer at any time that 
he may deem necessary. If a person received 


from 


three unsatisfactory reports over a one-year 
period, he should be separated from the 
Coast Guard with either a General Discharge 
under honorable conditions or with an Un- 
desirable Discharge. Dishonorable discharges 
would only be issued after conviction by 
General Court Martial. Honorable, general, 
and undesirable discharges would be issued 
at command and dishonorable dis- 
charges only upon approval by the Com- 
mandant. 

The comments are my personal 
opinion only, and if the Editor sees fit to 


level, 


above 
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omit any of these comments as being too 
controversial in nature or in any way of- 
fensive, he is at liberty to do so. 

I hope that others will express their 
opinions, for there are no doubt many, 
many persons who disagree. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE WILSON, YNC. 

(EDITOB’s NOTE: The VU. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE welcomes the opportu- 
nity to publish the viewpoints of all Coast 
Guardsmen. While we may not necessarily 
agree with all the viewpoints expressed by 
our readers, we will always uphold the right 
of the readers to express their thoughts, 
We like to think that 
the privilege of freedom of speech is best 
illustrated in the pages of U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE.—E, L.) 


+ * * 


opinions and ideas. 


From Alabama Comes Reply To 
Lad Who Growled About C. G. 


[his is for the misquided man who calls 
himself ‘‘Unsatisfied’’ aboard the USCG 
STORIS (WAG-38). 

First I would like to set him straight on 
a number of well-known facts which he 
seems to have overlooked. He had the op- 
portunity to have a good education, which 
he should be thankful for. But he should 
also realize that an education in itself doesn’t 
entitle him to a free ticket to everything. 
It he would apply himself a bit more he 
might find that he would get more out of 
life. Also, he might find that those that 
are looking for some easy breaks, often 
overlook the obvious, that in looking to 
get something for nothing, he often gets 
just that, nothing. 

He knocks the Bos'ns and calls them illit- 
ignorant. And tsates that most 
men in authority do not have even a high 
school education. Did he ever stop to think 
that they may not have had the opportunity 
that he had? And I doubt very much that 
some employer on the outside would give 
him, a man with his attitude, any authority. 
In fact, he shows that there is something 
lacking in his makeup in the fact that he 
is still a seaman. 

Dir he ever stop and try to explain that 
some job he is doing could be done in an 
Or maybe the fact that the 
Bos'n forces him to do a job one way the 


erate and 


easier way? 
reason might well be that his way, though 
easier, maybe unsafe, and in the long run 
take more time and another man to com- 
plete it because of him winding up on the 
sick list. 

He should also remember this, a man 
who can do little little himself. 
And a man who can do but one job is 
worth less than a man who can do many, 
and good. 


is often 


The services teach you that, so 


in an emergency some other men can do 
the job you are doing. 

It sounds as though because he had a 
mistaken idea that the Coast Guard, being 
a small outfit, he could become a big man 
in a hurry. No little man ever becomes a 
big man just by wishing, but by doing just 
a little more and a little better than is asked 
of him. Big men are made, not born. 


I say that this man will be missed by 
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few. But I hope he changes his outlook 
on life and enjoys it while he can, because 
we all are here such a short time. 

Remember what the great Will Rogers 
said: ‘‘I never met a man I didn’t like.” 
Thy that a while and see how much easier 
life is. Just don’t look for breaks, make 
them!”’ 


ANTHONY PFLAUMER, ET 1. 


* * * 


Satisfied Coast Guardsman 
Replies To Unsatisfied Lad 


2 


I have just finished reading your October 
issue, and there is one article which appears 
in our MAGAZINE which I'd like to answer. 
The one I refer to is signed ‘‘Unsatisfied,”’ 
and appears on page 45. 

You say, Mr. Unsatisfied, that you had 
one year in college before joining the Coast 


Guard, and think that your Coast 
Guard time has been wasted because you 


you 


were not put into the field of your pre- 
service experience. Very well and true — 
there are a lot of men in this outfit that 
would be better off doing some other type 
of work, but just think this over: the 
Coast Guard is not a large organization 
like certain other of the Armed Forces. The 
Coast Guard is more or less a professional 
working outfit that takes pride in its men 
being able to do not just one certain line 
of work, but smart enough to be able to 
take on several different jobs. We, for ex- 
ample, don’t have as many different ratings 
as the Navy does, and, therefore, several 
Navy ratings may have to be incorporated 
into one. 

I am also stationed in Alaska, Mr. Un- 
satisfied, and on my station we have sea- 
men who work at their regular duties, and 
during an off-duty time find time to put 
their pre-service experience and knowledge 
into use. And I don’t mean just as a hobby 
angle, but for the good of the service also. 

I think that you ought to know, before I 
go any further, that I had two years of 
college myself before joining the Coast 
Guard, and I’m not a career man, either. 
However, you've got to remember one thing. 
Just because you may have more education 
than another man doesn’t mean that you 
know more about his job than he does. 
Just how much do you know about a 
Boatswain Mate’s job, and just who are 
you, an SN, qualified to surpass the judg- 
ment of the officers and men who gave those 
Boatswain Mates their rates and authority? 
Do you, with one year of college, consider 
yourself more qualified than an officer who 
has spent four years at the Coast Guard 
Academy (which is also a college, for your 
information), and probably has quite a few 
years’ experience in the field also? Grow up, 
my boy, and learn to acquire a greater per- 
ception of the difficulties which confront 
your and my superiors. 

You, if you expect to be worthy of your 
one year in college, must help your superiors 
by using your more advanced comprehension 
in persuading your shipmates to cooperate. 
Learn, also, that each man must carry out 
his assigned task, and, that if another inter- 
feres with this he must be adequateiy repri- 
manded. 

Another thing, you said in your letter 
that the Boatswain Mates whom you have 
over you have never finished their high 
school education, “‘but yet, instead of my 
giving them orders, which i would be doing 
in civilian life, they are giving me orders.” 
Well, Mr. Unsatisfied, just remember, that 
at the present you are not in civilian life, 
and I dare say that when you do become 
a civilian, which will be a profound benefit 
to the Coast Guard, you most likely will 
have someone over you then, also, who 
didn't finish high school. 

In closing, let me say that I certainly 
feel sorry for you, and feel that you have 
a right to gripe with poor liberty like 
Juneau, instead of a good place like one 
of the isolated light stations! 

Yours with deepest sympathy, 
Satisfied. 
(Continued on Page 43) 
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—only Yi00rh second back! 


Sue's PLENTY FAR FROM PORT, this 
S ship—but the captain is as well- 
(\ informed as if he were sailing into 


San Francisco Bay. 

Communications by RCA keeps him in 
constant touch with land—and other ships. 
RCA Loran accurately indicates his position 
. in seconds—independently of stars or sun. 
RCA Radar gives him a “clear view” of the 
sea through fog, rain, and darkness—helps 

him hold his run to regular schedule. 


Just a few examples, these, to show how 
RCA Advanced Development and Applied 
Engineering works with the U.S. Navy, 
Coast Guard, and Maritime services to guar- 
antee U.S. supremacy in electronics. 

Meet the RCA engineers in your branch 
of service. 
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C very American wants peace. 


We are living in a time — not 
—- but of peril. 


of peace - 


In the world today the physical 
security that this nation once en- 
joyed by reason of geography and 
our two broad oceans has now 
been jeopardized by the long-range 
bomber and the awful destructive 
power of atomic weapons. 


Continuing discoveries in the 
field of science can, of course, be 
used either for good or evil. But 
because these discoveries are also 
known to others in this world who 
may have different objectives, we 
cannot be sure that they will be 
used only for good always. 


We must realize that in this time 
in which we now are living there 
does exist the possibility of sudden 
and mass destruction, the swift 
wiping out of whole cities and popu- 
lations. 


These terrible forces must some- 
how be brought to the service and 
the good of the world’s people 
rather than their destruction. This 
can be done only as a result of a just 
and durable peace throughout the 
world. 


Our search for this lasting peace 
cannot succeed on hope alone. We 
cannot ignore the factual conditions 
that exist in the world as they may 
affect our own nation. 


This quest for peace is compli- 
cated by the inheritance, which this 
administration fell heir to eleven 
short months ago, not only of con- 
ditions among nations but of condi- 


tions affecting the daily lives of each 
of us here at home. 

There is the inheritance of what 
I like to call the C.O.D. orders. 
This is one of the most trouble- 
some — and least understood — 
legacies this Administration inheri- 
ted. When the new Administra- 
tion assumed office, it found on the 
Government's books some $80 bil- 
lion of orders placed by the former 
Administration from one to three 
years previously for goods which 
will be delivered during this year, 
next year, and even the year after — 
and which must be paid for when 
received. ‘These orders are in gen- 
eral too far committed to reduce 
or cancel and must be met with pay- 
ments in cash for which no provision 
was previously made. This is all in 
addition to the other expenses of 
Government. Payment for these 
large C.O.D. orders, for which no 
money was provided, is a major 
factor in our present problem of 
raising cash. It is an important 
factor in the twin problem of the 
debt limit. This large C.O.D. in- 
heritance is also, of course, a major 
reason why it is impossible to bal- 
ance the budget quickly. 


Another financial inheritance ts 
the habit of extravagance in Gov- 
ernment tn many places. Some Gov- 
ernment agencies are, of course, well 
run and perform unquestionably 
essential functions, but there are 
others which have acquired habits 
of extravagance which must be cur- 
tailed. We are continually prob- 
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ing to see if each activity ts really 
necessary for the good of the Amert- 
can people or if it ts merely a self- 
perpetuating expenditure because 
once established for some alleged 
special need or experimental objec- 
tive. There is also often extrava- 
gance and waste which can and 
should be eliminated even in the case 
of indispensable functions. 


This Administration is trying — 
and succeeding slowly — in gen- 
erating a new spirit of dollar con- 
sciousness on the part of all Govern- 
ment personnel, both civilian and 
military. We believe that all Gov- 
ernment agencies must remember 
that every cent they spend comes 
not from some unknown pool of 
wealth but is taken from the toil 
and the savings of American citi- 
zens who are thus deprived of hav- 
ing that money which they earned 
to spend for themselves. 


In the word “‘peace,”’ are all our 
dreams and all our fears. 


Danger to peace is danger to all. 

The prayer for peace is_ the 
prayer for America. No govern- 
ment can proclaim it, no congress 
can enact it, no group of nations 
can declare it. 


Peace for America demands these 
things: 


First: A defense of the nation 
strong enough to impress upon any 
would-be-aggressor the folly of at- 
tack. 


Second: An economy = strong 
enough not only to sustain such a 
defense but also to allow Americans 
to enjoy the fruits of their own toil 
and genius. 


Let us examine each in a little 
detail. 

First: Military defense. 

This means much more than a 
matter of size and numbers. 


Certainly it begins with a readi- 
ness to spend and to sacrifice what- 
ever is necessary — and I repeat 
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whatever is necessary — for a logi- 
cal, ordered and balanced 
program. 


defense 


But this is only the beginning. 

What must be sought is this: 
the finding of the ideal middle way 
between extremes which — on the 
one side —- would stupidly cheat 
our defenses to save money, and — 
on the other side ——- would amass 
weapons and strength with an 
abandon that would wreck our 


economy — and hence our nation 
— without a gun ever being fired. 


This is 


sense. 


not merely economic 
This is military sense, and 
best of all it’s common sense. 


We live in an age witnessing a 
revolution in the technique of arms 
and armies, and in the creation and 
production of all weapons for de- 
fense. 


In such an age, there is one cer- 
tain way to invite disaster: to com- 
mit a nation’s resources and pro- 
duction of weapons that may be 
obsolete tomorrow. 


So we seek a defense program 
that is effective, without being ex- 
travagant — carefully planned, and 
economically executed. 


Such a defense does more tan 
take account of the needs of our 
economy. It depends upon ovr 
whole economy — for the greates! 
strength, not only for ourselves 
but for the whole free world, is 
nothing other than the power and 
potential of American mass pro- 
duction. 


This truth is known through- 
out the world. 


It is known to our enemies — 
for their greatest hope lies in an 
American depression. 


It is known to our friends — 
for their greatest fear is such a 
dread event. 


How has your present Govern- 
ment applied this knowledge? 

In these ways: 

First: We have placed our faith 
firmly in the genius of American 
initiative and enterprise — and we 
have showed that faith by remov- 
ing from our economic life, need- 
less stifling controls. 
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Second: We have set the course 
of the Federal Government firmly 
toward the soonest possible balanc- 
ing of the budget — as an indis- 
pensable battle in any serious war 
against inflation. 


Third: We have redirected the 
monetary policy and the manage- 
ment of the public debt so as to 
give the American people their first 
hope in a decade of having sound, 
honest American dollars to spend 
and to save. 


A strong economy and a strong 
defense do not compete with one 
another — except in the fairyland 
of partisan demagogues. 


Together — and only together — 
the two promise a strong America, 


an America that can know 


peace. 


true 


The search for this peace, how- 
ever, goes far beyond immediate de- 
mands of military defense and a 
prosperous economy. 


This search is impelled by full 
awareness that this world ultimate- 
ly must find a way to ease the bur- 
den of arms and of fears that now 
weigh upon men of all nations. 


And so, knowing all this, we stay 
strong in arms today — we keep our 
economy geared to meet any emer- 
gency — we weigh every military 
and economic decision — all in the 
fervent hope of soon being able to 
vse our strength to serve the needs 
rather than the fears of all man- 


kind. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT: 


Coast Guard Welfare 


Te annual Membership Drive for the Coast Guard 
Welfare is now under way in all Districts. Member- 
ship cards will be issued for every donation of one 
dollar or more. 


The question has been asked recently why the Board 
of Control should want to continue the membership 
drive at the current one-dollar rate when an apparently 
abundant fund has already been accumulated. 


In 1951 membership donations could not and did 
not support losses such as grants issued and overall 
expenses. In 1952 memberships increased, as did losses 
and hardship cases, but did gain a small margin of 
about $100 for use in the revolving funds for loans. 
In 1953 memberships continued to increase and losses 
were proportionately less, leaving a considerable 
amount of gain to be used for benefit of personnel. 


In addition to funds received from memberships, 
support of Coast Guard Welfare is derived from the 
interest received on an accumulation of U. S. Bonds, 
Series G, the majority of which are over the halfway 
mark toward maturity. Annual interest at the rate 
of 214% on approximately $700,000 is substantial 
and adds to the benefits and expansion of Welfare to 
Personnel. This was due to foresight in long-term 
planning for expansion. These bonds were accumulated 
from donations in a period when times were consid- 
ered to be better than at present, and when the value 
of a dollar was more, and meant even more to donors. 
That same dollar, needless to say, is proportionately 
less in value today and consequently not so difficult 
to part with, although we know that every dollar 
counts. Likewise, the hospital bills, grants and loans 
are higher than in the past. 


Remaining capital of approximately $400,000 is 
known as a revolving fund and is distributed in all 
Coast Guard Districts, with very little or no interest 
accruing. Over half of this amount already is out on 
loan, interest free, and repayable usually by small 
monthly allotments. Funds remaining available for 
assistance usually are in a checking account for acces- 
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sibility and in small bank accounts where little or no 
interest is derived. 


Cases exceeding $400, in accordance with the Con- 
stitution of Coast Guard Welfare, come before the 
Board of Control and usually are approved in accord- 
ance with recommendations of local Representatives 
and District Directors. In isolated cases the oBard 
has been even more considerate in keeping with the 
policies of Coast Guard Welfare. Many cases come be- 
fore the Board from all Districts where misfortune 
falls and it is a great consolation for all to know we 
have our own organization to help those in distress. 

Some persons have said they have not heard of any 
cases of assistance from Welfare, and that they feel 
it is not serving its purpose. However, if every unit, 
ship, or station had to have one of their own people 
fall into serious misfortune in order to bring every- 
one into personal contact with assistance rendered by 
Welfare, the organization would dissouve. Case his- 
tories, without names, will be published from time 
to time so that all may know of the assistance being 
rendered. 


This gives an overall picture of support for the 
Coast Guard Welfare, through your annual donations 
and interest accruing from Bonds. The Board of Con- 
trol expects to continue its long-term policies of the 
annual campaign for memberships; to spread funds 
further out from the Districts to all ships and sta- 
tions; to continue its liberal policy when reviewing 
cases, and to cope with any disaster that might arise. 

Your donations will remain within the District for 
further distribution, for increasing and replacing funds 
in established units and, when possible, for establish- 
ing new units where needed. Some of the very large 
Districts are self-supporting, but some of the smaller 
Districts are not. In such small districts the Board 
furnishes additional funds from the accumulation of 
interest from oBnds or by transfer of funds from a 
District with an idle excess of funds. 

The following is a brief review of the Coast Guard 
Policy: 


PURPOSE OF THE COAST GUARD WELFARE 
ORGANIZATION 
(A) To render assistance to personnel of the Coast 
Guard and of the Public Health Service and 
other services which may at one time or another 
be assigned to active duty with the Coast Guard, 
and to their dependents. 
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Assistance shall in general consist of the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Loans. 

(2) Grants. 


(3) Counsel and advice in problems which may 
be presented. 


LOANS 
GENERAL POLICY FOR MAKING LOANS 
Immediate relief is authorized in all cases of 
necessity when the nature and amount of the 
aid comes within the by-laws and policies estab- 
lished by the Board of Control. 


Before making loans, all cases sholl be investi- 
gated. 

Service personnel or eligible dependents, when 
at other than their permanent duty station, re- 
questing aid from Coast Guard Welfare shall 
be accorded every consideration. 

In general, financial aid includes the relief of 
abnormal non-recurring situations. Aid should 
not be given to personnel or dependents for the 
purpose of paying debts created for non-essen- 
tials. Real need is a controlling factor and each 
case must be decided on its own merits. The 
funds and services available are definitely not 
to be dissipated for mere convenience, financing 
of leave or liberty, business ventures, or to 
maintain a standard of living not commensu- 
rate with the resources of the individual. How- 


ever, all cases sholl be considered carefully, and 
an attempt should be made to resolve them in 
a fair, sympathetic, and equitable manner, hav- 
ing due regard for the purposes of Coast Guard 
Welfare. 

Some of the more common reasons for which loans 

may be granted are as follows: 

Hospitalization or medical treatment. 
Death of a dependent; however, burial costs 
should be maintained at a reasonable amount. 
Delay in receipt of family allowance or allot- 
ment. 
Travel in special cases such as critical illness or 
death of wife, child, or parent, where circum- 
stances warrant. 


GRANTS 

Grants are considered to be in order when a loan 
has been made and later hardship such as hospitaliza- 
tion, lilness, or death, creates an additional burden of 
debt indicating the advisability of cancelling all or part 
of the prior loan and considering it as a grant. 

In cases of immediate urgency where the collection 
of a loan is impracticable. 


COUNCIL AND ADVICE ON PROBLEMS 
IN GENERAL 
To assist Service personnel and their dependents to 
help themselves in meeting and solving their problems, 
by giving wise counsel, a well considered plan, en- 
couragement( and in many other ways not involving 
financial expenditures. 
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The Chief Petty Officers of the Cutter HALF Moon have a service record that probably cannot be matched by the Chiefs of any other 

vessel. Pictured from left to right are Chief Electronics Technician Melvin Mize (15 years’ service), Chief Yeoman Lester Carter (15 

years), Chief Damag Controlman Rekner Moe (14 years), Chief Quartermaster Joe Bettencourt (23 years), Chief Electrician’s Mate 

Theodore Ramsey (rently rtired with 25 yars’ service), Chief Boilerman Patsey Lombardi (27 years), Chief Radioman Bill Kortlang (15 
years), Chief Engineman Gordon Ault (12 years) and Chief Gunner's Mate Lucien Aube (17 years). 
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QUES TIONS 





ANSWERS 


Q.—I would like to find out the name and rank 
of the Commanding Officer of the CGC WiNONA 
during the months of March, April and May of 1950. 
The vessel's home port at that time was located in the 
13th CG District at Port -Angeles, Washington. 

A.—Capt. Frederick G. Eastman (1234), USCG, 
now on duty in Headquarters. 

* * * 


O.—I would like to know my number on the list 
for Commissaryman School at Groton, Conn. How 
often ts this school open, every four or six months? 

A.—Quotas for service schools are allotted to dis- 
tricts in accordance with the needs of the service. The 
selection of Commissaryman School candidates is under 
the purview of the District Commander of the man 
concerned. In the event of an inter-district transfer 
it is suggested that the request for school be resub- 
mitted. Commissaryman School is presently of 16 
weeks’ duration and a new course is convened every 
16 weeks. 





Next Month! 


N ANY magazines inform their readers of the stories that 

can be expected in the forthcoming edition. The 

idea is an excellent one. However, the idea is not practical 

insofar as U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE is concerned. 

Gosh, Shipmates, we don’t have the slightest idea about 

the stories that will appear in these pages next month! We 
may even have to produce forty-eight blank pages! 

We can tell you this much: Next month’s edition will 
consist of letters and stories and photos and articles sub- 
mitted by alert people who want their unit to be represented 
in these pages! This means that YOUR unit can be repre- 
sented in these pages. This means that YOU can be the 
editor of next month’s edition — you really can! 

We like to think that this MAGAZINE is the mouthpiece 
of all Coast Guardsmen. This being true, we know that 
next month’s edition will contain items of interest sub- 
mitted by the most wide-awake units in the Coast Guard. 
If next month’s edition (and each following edition) fails 
to contain the news about YOUR unit and YOUR ship- 
mates, the blame can be placed at YOUR door! 

What will appear in next month's edition? Only YOU 
can supply the answer. 
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Q.—Information ts requested as to whether or not 
the Coast Guard its sending men to Fort Benning, 
Georgia, to qualify as “qualified parachutist.”’ It ts 
my understanding that all branches of the Armed 
Forces are now doing this. 

A.—The Coast Guard is not sending men to Fort 
Benning, Georgia, to qualify as ‘‘qualified parachu- 
tist.”’ 

4 * * 

Q.—What ts the present personnel allowance of 
commissioned and warrant ship’s clerks in the Coast 
Guard, and the actual excess tn ranks filling that allow- 
ance? 

A.—This information should be requested in an 
official letter to Headquarters. 

Q.—Could you please tell me if there ts a Navy 
circular from COM NAV FORCES, FAR EAST which 
entitles men who served on LTS Okinuwa during 
1952 the Korean and United Nations Service Medal? 
I believe that a reference in this circular ts COM FES 
USCG — Serial 595. 

A.—Yes, there is such a publication. A copy of that 
list of LTS'’s is in the process of publication by the 
Coast Guard. It was held up awaiting the publication 
of Chapter 9, Personnel Manual. However, it will 
apply only to eligibility for the United Nations Serv- 
ice Medal. A list of units elegible for the Korean 
Service Medal will be published separately as the units 
eligible for that award have to be designated by the 
Commandant. 

* * * 


O.—Do members of the crew of the Cutter MIN- 
NETONKA rate the United Nations and Korean Medal? 

A.—No official list has yet been published by the 
Coast Guard of units eligible for the United Nations 
Service Medal or the Korean Service Meral. A Person- 
nel Circular listing the units authorized the United 
Nations Service Medal will be published in the near 
future. A similar circular on the Korean Service Medal 
will be promulgated when enough units have been 
authorized the medal. (Flash! Be sure to consult 
Circular 29-53.) 

* * 


QO.—I would like to learn what my pay will be in 
the event that I should retire in the immediate future. 
I will have 24 years, 3 months and 15 days of service 
in January, 1954. My present rating ts that of BMCL 
but I served as a warrant ogicer for two years. 

A.—If you retire in the immediate future your re- 
tired pay will be $174.28 (24 years by 2!4 per cent 
equals 60 per cent or 60 per cent of $209.47 equals 
$174.28-. If entitled to 10 per cent for good conduct, 
your retired pay will be $203.33 (24 years by 214 
per cent equals 60 per cent — 10 per cent good con- 
duct equals 70 per cent or 70 per cent by $290.47 
equals $203.33). 


* * * 
O.—Does Headquarters contemplate holding an 
examination for Y NC tn the near future? 
A.—It cannot be anticipated at this time when 
another examination for YNC will be held. 
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Q.—In October, 1952, and in April, 1953, I took 
the examination for advancement to Chief Radioman. 
I would like to learn what my grades were and what 
the passing grades were. 

A.—It is suggested that you write an official re- 
quest to the Director, CG Institute via official channels 
for the answer to your question. 


* * * 


Q.—I would like to learn the number of Store- 
keepers now on the eligibility list for prospective pro- 
motions to Chief Storekeeper, and I would also like 
to know tf Headquarters contemplates another exam- 
ination for prospective Chief Storekeepers.in the near 
future. 

A.—There are 49 on the eligibility list for advance- 
ment to SKC(P) at the present time. It is not con- 
templated that another examination for SKC(P) will 
be held in the near future. 


* * * 


Q.—I understand that I am on the waiting list for 
future advancement to Commissaryman first-class. 1 
previously served in the Navy as a Commissaryman 
and would like to know tf my Navy service in this 
rating counts for seniority in determining my _ post- 
tion on the eligibilty Ist. 

A.—You receive one-half credit for Navy time when 
being placed on the waiting list for advancement to 
the next highest rate. You do not receive any extra 
credit for Navy time served in a certain rating. 





EDGEWORTH “POUCH” Super-mild 


blend of Kentucky white burleys! 
Finest Pye Tobacco! 


HOLIDAY “POUCH” Aromatic pipe 


mixture of 5 famous tobaccos! 





The only tobaccos sold in real, wrap- 
around pouches —to fit smooth and 


neat in your uniform! 


Edgeworth and Holiday smoke 
smooth and cool in your pipe! 
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PLLES AS IS CR AOR 





Bie, 
HoTE\> 


Mold your vacation to your piea- 
sures at on Alsonett Hotel, fomous 
for courteous service ond fine facili- 
ties. JOKAKE INN, in the “Valley of 
the Sun,” 10 miles east of Phoenix. 
Typically Southwestern in activities, 
climate and manners. All resort ac- 
tivities; private pool. Hand picked 
guests. THE SORENO, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, on beautiful Tampa 
Bay. Good location, good food, 
good entertainment. Delightful guest 
rooms. POINSETTIA BEACH HOTEL, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, “Around the 
corner from everything.” Fine ap- 
pointments, superb food. Sports- 
wear for the ladies; sports for the 
men. Hand picked guests. 





The POINSETTI i 
BEACH HOTEL 


Q.—I have passed the Institute Courses for BT2, 
BT 1, and BTC and I would like to know tf this fact 
has been recorded on my record at Headquarters. Is it 
necessary to complete the appropriate Institute Courses 
before having one's rating changed from provtstonal 
to permanent. 

A.—A record of your completion of the Institute 
Courses for T2, BT 1 and BTC is on file at Head- 
quarters. At the present time it is not necessary to 
complete appropriate courses before having one’s rat- 
ing changed from provisional to permanent. 

* * * 


Q.—Have there been any advancements to RMC (P) 
since the eligibility list was published last July? Are 
any such advancements contemplated during this fiscal 
year? And, please, how many billets are there in the 
Coast Guard for RMC (Including RMC(P))? 

A.—(a) No advancements have been made to 
RMC(P) since the eligibility list was published in 
July. (b) It is not known at this time whether any 
advancements to RMC(P) will be made during this 
fiscal year. (c) At the present time 118 RMC billets 
are authorized. 


“ * * 


Q.—I would like to learn the date of the next ex- 
amination for prospective BMC. 
A.—Examination for BMC(P) will be held dur- 


ing the month of April, 1954. See Personnel Circu- 
lar No. 23-53. 
x * * 


Q.—I am of the opinion that I fatled to pass the 
examination for Commissaryman Chief held last April, 
so I am very eager to learn what was the cause of my 
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failure in that examination? Is it possible for me to be 
informed as to the subject or subjects in which I failed 
to achieve a passing grade? 

A.—It is suggested that you write an official request 
to the Director, CG Institute via official channels for 
the answer to your question. 

+ * . 

Q.—When will selections be made for the advanced 
specialized training in Accounting and am I being 
considered? 

A.—Selections for training in Accounting have been 
made for the current school year. Your application is 
on file and will be considered. A new training circular 
will be distributed this month, soliciting new appli- 


cations. 
* * a 


Q.—I would like to learn if I will be required to 
serve in the Active or Inactive Reserve when I am re- 
leased from active duty as a Reservist? I enlisted in 
the Organized Reserves on March 2, 1951, for three 
years. My two years’ active duty will be completed 
on February 17, 1954. 

A.—You will not be required to render any further 
service in the Coast Guard Reserve after expiration of 
your enlistment. Reservists who enlisted prior to 20 
June, 1951, did not acquire a reserve obligation under 
the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended. 


Q.—I am a BM1 but I have never had any of my 
BM ratings made permanent. I hope to take the next 
examination for BMC but, in the meantime, I would 
certainly like to learn what my chances are for having 
one of my BM ratings made permanent.—(E.M.K.) 

A.—You are number 113 on the eligibility list for 
permanent appointment as BM2 and 209 for perma- 
nent appointment as BM1. Permanent appointments 
are not issued until such time as vacancies exist in the 


normal peacetime complement. 
a a 


Q.—I am the wife of a Coast Guard enlisted man 
and would like to learn the amount of monthly pay 
of an ENC with 15 years’ service, who has a wife and 
two children and ts now stationed on a DE in Hono- 
lulu. Also how often ts clothing allowance paid? 

A.—The pay and allowances for Chief Petty Offi- 
cer with over 14 years’ service are as follows: 

Pay $252.25 per mo. 

BAQ(W) (LC-2) 96.90 per mo. 

SGFSD Pay 22.50 per mo. 
Maintenance clothing monetary allowance is payable 


monthly. 
* * * 


Q.—Can Headquarters favor me wtih the address 
of Benjamin Presscott, who held the rate of DC1 and 


was stationed in St. Petersburg, Florida, in 1950? 
A.—Benjamin R. Prescott (259-861) chief dam- 


UNIFORM FABRICS 


Standard fabrics for over eighty years 











and other standard numbers. 
Sample brochure upon request. 
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age controlman (provisional), is now attached to the 
U. S. Coast Guard Base, Government Island, Alameda, 
California. 

* * k 

Q.—I would like to learn the present address of 
Sidney Slotnick (294-252) SN. This man may have 
been discharged from the Coast Guard recently. 

A.—Sydney Slotnick (294-252) electronics tech- 
nician, third class (provisional), is now attached to 
the U. S. Coast Guard Base, Government Island, Ala- 
meda, California. 

* * * 

Q.—May an enlisted man’s quarterly marks be 
lowered when a “warning” has been issued as a re- 
sult of some offense committed? 

A.—When an enlisted person has appeared at mast 
and was warned he is considered to be guilty of the 
offense charged and his performance of duty may be 
reduced, at the discretion of his commanding officer, 
in accordance with Article 8-A-6 A., Personnel 
Manual. 

* * + 


Q.—If an enlisted man ts twice promoted and each 
promotion ts to a Provisional rating, will his highest 
rating be made Permanent (eventually) without the 
necessity of changing his lower rating to Permanent? 
For example, tf a first-class petty officer ts a Provisional 
PO1 with a Permanent rating of PO3, will it be neces- 
sary for Headquarters to take action to make the sec- 
ond-class rating a Permanent one before taking steps 
to make his first-class rating a Permanent one? 

A.—lt is not necessary for a provisional rating of 
second-class to be made permanent prior to receiving 
a permanent appointment as first-class. 

* * . 

Q.—I would like to learn the present address of 
William F. Smith, who formerly served in the Coast 
Guard. 

A.—The address is SFC William E. Smith, RA 
34-133-193, Company E. 148th Infantry Regiment, 
Camp Polk, Louisiana. 

* * * 

Q.—I would Itke to learn if San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
is considered overseas duty insofar as being allowed 
to request another assignment after a two-year tour 
of duty has been accomplished? 

A.—Personnel are normally required to remain on 
duty in the Greater Antilles Section for at least two 
years, with the exception of duty at Cape Mala Light 
Station, which is one year. Personnel in the Greater 
Antilles Section are normally rotated to the conti- 
nental 7th CG District unless exceptional circumstances 
such as hardships, excesses in complements or a total 
of six or more years’ continuous duty in this district 
may warrant forwarding individual requests for duty 
in other districts to the Commandant for considera- 
tion. 

* * * 

O.—A question has come up regarding what type 
of soles on shoes are permissible to be worn. Article 
0241, USN Uniform Regulations (as amended for 
CG use) sub-paragraph | (f), 3 (f), Article 0245, 
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of all the Coast 
Guard you can look to one 
publication. 
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monthly copy of U. S. Coast 
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sub-paragraph 1 (d) and in several other places stipu- 





late ‘‘made of leather.”’ The question involved ts can 
an officer or chief petty officer wear shoes made of 
leather with a rubber or crepe soleing or must the shoe 
be made entirely of leather, including, of course, leather 
soles? One interpretation of the aforementioned Arti- 
cle ts that the shoe must be made of leather alone while 
another ts that the heel ts rubber, so why couldn't a 
rubber sole or crepe sole be permitted as long as the 
style and top of the leather shoe did not contradict 
service requirements? 

A.—The answer to the specific question can be 
found by referring to Uniform Regulations, Art. 
0104.1, which requires that only items of uniform 
prescribed in these regulations are to be worn and to 
Articles 0125 and 0127 which state essentially that 
items of clothing and insignia whether procured from 
official or commercial sources must conform to the 
approved specifications and standard samples that are 
on file at the Naval Clothing Depot and Coast Guard 
Supply Center, Jersey City. It therefore follows that 
enlisted men‘s shoes, for example, which comply with 
Article 1142.1 (f) must conform to the standard speci- 
fications not only in regard to style and top of the 
shoe but in all respects including soles and heels. Shoes 
issued through Navy and Coast Guard clothing lock- 
ers conform to the standard sample. In Articles 
0241 (f) and 1041.1, which describe shoes for offi- 
cers and CPO’s, it will be noted that some additional 
styles are permitted but the same material is required 
as in Article 1142.1 (f). If the duty of some personnel 
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is such that special items of clothing are necessary un- 
der certain circumstances for protection or safety they 
may be worn in accordance with Article 0116. 

“er ee 

Q.—I would like to learn if the personnel serving 
aboard the Coast Guard Cutter WINONA, WPG-65, 
during 1950 when weather station ‘‘Sugar’’ was estab- 
lished are authorized to wear the Korean and United 
Nations ribbons? 

A.—yYour attention is invited to Sections 9-B-7 
and 9-C-5 Personnel Manual and to Personnel Circu- 
lar No. 29-53 for the requirements for eligibility for 
the United Nations Service Medal and the Korean 
Service Medal. An announcement of units eligible for 
the Korean Service Medal has not been released by the 
Commandant. 

e « * 


Q.—I would like to know if I am entitled to mus- 
tering Out pay under the MOP Act of 1952. I re-en- 
listed 9 April, 1947, for a period of three (3) years. 
I again re-enlisted 10 April, 1950, for a period of six 
(0) years. ven 

A.—You are not entitled to mustering-out pay un- 
der the MOP Act of 1952 at this time. You will be 
eligible to receive mustering-out pay upon discharge 
from your enlistment of 10 April, 1950, if such sepa- 
ration is under honorable conditions and the MOP 
law of 1952 is still in effect. Payments of mustering- 
out pay under the 1952 Act are based on active duty 


performed on or after 27 June, 1950. 
os 


Q.—I would like to know if I am entitled to mus- 
tering out pay under the MOP Act of 1952. I re-en- 
listed as BMLC 6 May, 1947, for a period of three 
(3) years. I again enlisted as BMLC 9 May, 1950, 
for a period of six (6) years. 

A.—You are entitled to mustering-out pay under 
the MOP Act of 1952 at this time. You will be eli- 
gible to receive mustering-out pay upon discharge from 
your enlistment of 9 May, 1950, is such separation is 
under honorable conditions and the MOP law of 1952 
is still in effect. Payments of mustering-out pay under 
the 1952 Act are based on active duty performed on 
or after 27 June, 1950. 

* * * 

Q.—In the 21 years I've been doing Yeoman work 
I’ve yet to be put straight on the following argument. 
The Comptroller's Manual states any period of deduct- 
tble time under 24 hours will not be deducted from a 
man’s pay account. However, Personnel Circular 26- 
49 also states that a man may be tn a pay status but 
still lose service credit. My question is this: If a man 
ts AWOL as of 2359, 10-16-53 and returns 0001, 
10-17-53, does he lose credit for 1 day AWOL for 
leave purposes and 1 day for Enlistment purposes? 
Also, where does it tell you, tf there ts such a regu- 
lation, that a period of 24 hours or less does not count 
as deductible time as far as Personnel purposes? 

A.—Paragraphs 2B01191 and 2B01192, Comptrol- 
ler Manual contain the instructions for the computa- 
tion of time not served (deductible time). The state- 
ment contained in Personnel Circular No. 26-49 that 
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a man may be in a pay status but still lose service 
credit applies to an absence at the end of a month, ab- 
sence due to own misconduct due to injury and to 
confinement. See paragraphs 2B01184.1, 2B01191. 
lb, and the NOTE under paragraph 2B01254.1, 
Comptroller Manual. 
* ao 

Q.—We would like to learn our standing on the elt - 
gibility list for future retirement. 

A.—Your standing is listed herewith: 


Service as of Standing on 


Name 31 March 1953 _— Eligibility List 
FISCH, Robert J., BM 23>: 6= 7 No. 147 
DUPRE, Julius, MMC 20-11-11 No. 410 
EASTMAN, Lawrence J., ENCL 22-11-13 No. 251 
MYERS, Joshua E., ENC 19-10-17 No. 445 
HIGGENBOTHAM, Ed., ENC 10- 8- 2 No. 446 
DICKERSON, Geo. M., BMLC 22> 4-2 No. 314 
STETZ, Jobn, CSC 25- 2-11 No. 17 
DECAMPA, Emil, SDC(P) 22- 6-23 No. 291 
FERREIRA, George, SKC 21- 0-25 No. 397 
MANCHESTER, H. O., EMTC 23- 2- 8 No. 210 
POLLIE, John, BM2 23- 3-26 No. 186 
BARKER, Charles H., ENLC 23- 9-16 No. 107 
BARNETT, Frank, MMC 21- O- 9 No. 398 
HAMILTON, James, BMLC 24- 1-18 No. 41 
MURPHY, Clayton, BML] 24- 0-23 No. 54 

* * * 


QO.—We would like to learn our position on the 
eligibility list for future retirement under provisions 
of the enlisted retirement law. 

A.—Your standing is listed herewith: 


Service as of Standing on 


Name 31 March 1953 _— Eligibility List 
SMITH, Vernon W., ENLC 22- 3-18 No. 311 
PEPLINSKI, Thomas D., ENLC 23- 0-14 No. 103 
SAWYER, Lenyer C., BMC 12- 4-21 No. 170 
LISCUM, Emerson E., ENLC 23-10-26 No. |3 
PLATT, Claude E., QMC 23- 2-22 No. 197 
BROWN, James M., BMLC 22- 7-23 No. 276 
OTTINO, Joseph P., ENLC 20-11-20 No. 398 
MATTESON, R. N. S., BMLC 20- 7-20 No. 413 
WORTH, Maurice F., BMLC 24- 6-13 No. 21 
GREENE, John H., MMC 21-11- 0 No. 335 
GILLIKIN, Leslie D.. BMC(L) 22- 8- 4 No. 271 
SIGFRIDSON, Richard, MMC 23- 2-12 No. 201 





THE YEAR AHEAD 


It is like a blank diary which has been put in our hands 
to be filled with the records of activities, events. Each day 
is a page whereon we shall write not only what we do but 
also what we are. Many pages will oin one another to form 
chapters, for great and fine things are seldom achieved be- 
tween sunrise and sunset of a single day. It tayes many 
days — days piled on days — to accomplish worthwhile 
proects. Only follies require but a moment, an hour. 

In this, your Book of Hope, dedicated to your valiant 
companion, Courage, may there be no need for erasures, 
may no blots mar its shining pages. 

May much oy be recorded therein —— and the quiet con- 
tentment that comes from congenial work well done. 

May the realization of the things you have dreamed of 
and prayed for be engrossed there in gayest lettering. 

May it memorialize in red and gold your mite of con- 
tribution to the advancement of humanity. 

May it chart your course forward and upward along 
paths of prosperity, spiritual progress, and enduring peace. 

And may the end of it find you a better individual, a 
better citizen, and a better friend. 
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Everything on earth is being improved except pos- 
sibly the weather and people. People are working on 
the weather now. 





An Englishman by the name of G. K. Chesterton 
is often quoted for his sage and sometimes pungent 
advice. He once said, “If a man says, ‘I have now 
drunk four glasses of champagne and I am happy; if, 
therefore, I drink 32 glasses of champagne I shall be 
exactly eight times as happy,’ then he is to be con- 
gratulated on his precision as a mathematician, but not 
as a metaphysician.”’ 





St. Peter’s Cathedral, in Rome, has a famous statue 
of Moses that was carved by Michelangelo. One would 
think that a man of this artist's fame could only pro- 
duce a perfect product. Yet, Michelangelo’s Moses 
wears horns, a result of a mistake in the interpretation 
of the Bible. Early scholars translated the Hebrew 
word for ‘‘rays’ as “‘horns.’ Perhaps we shouldnt 
blame Michelangelo — he did sculpt perfect horns. 





Just to show that there are such things as differences 
in opinion, the following are a few instances of the 
workings of human nature. When the other fellow 
blows his top, he’s ugly; when you do, it’s just nerves. 
When he seems set in his ways, he’s obstinate; with 
you, of course, it’s firmness. If he doesn't like your 
friends he’s prejudiced; if you don’t like his, you're 
a good judge of character. When he sees flaws in things 
it's only because he’s cranky; you see the flaw because 
you're discriminating. If the guy takes his time about 
doing something, he's slow; you're deliberate. 





While discussing in heated terms the relative sim- 
plicity of each other's jobs aboard ship, the Master 
and the Chief Engineer agreed to exchange duties — 
to convince each other that their jobs were not so 
simple as appeared. 

A little later, the Master, covered with grease and 
oil, emerged from the engine room and said, “‘I give 
up. I can’t bet those darn engines to run.” The En- 
gineer who had taken command of the bridge, said, 
“That's O.K. It wouldn’t help anyway. We’re 
aground.” 
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Tie person who registers a vow to do a good deed 
every day, is one who should be approached, when 
necessary to go near, as cautiously as possible. We feel 
much safer in the company of one who does good spon- 
taneously, naturally, when a suitable opportunity pre- 
sents itself. No true gentleman needs to make a vow 
to act like a gentleman. 

Bad people frequently do good in order that they 
may more readily accomplish some evil purpose. Others 
are inspired by mercenary hopes or pusillanimous fears. 
The motive, not the deed, determines whether the doer 
deserves applause or criticism. 

You may have observed that a considerable amount 
of mischief sometimes results from the strenuous efforts 
of good, but misguided, people to “‘do good,”’ espe- 
cially on an ambitious, wholesale scale. 

It is doubtful if anybody ever succeeded in trying to 
BE good. One might as well try to be hungry, with a 
stomach full of food, or to go to sleep by will power 
alone. If the system craves nourishment, hunger will 
be manifest. When one’s mind is in a somnolent con- 
dition, sleep will follow without effort. When one’s 
heart is right, it will bring forth the fruits of right- 
eousness. 

The genuinely good man, imbued with kindness, 
sympathy and love for his fellows, needs no resolu- 
tions to spur him into the performance of good acts. 
He finds it quite as impossible to abstain from them as 
to abstain from breathing, hungering, or thirsting. 
True charity is spontaneous and finds its own occa- 
sions. It is never the offspring of a labored purpose. 





CMxrecnen Harlow Shapely opines that if 
science is given free rein (meaning money enough) it 
could make marvelous progress in one generation. He 
predicts that the average man could have an extra ten 
years of life, thanks to scientific discoveries. That 
would be just dandy, on one condition: that you and 
I be allowed to select the men who are to be allowed 
to live ten years longer. 





cA CHICAGO psychiatrist predicts that as a result 
of their experiences, war veterans will seek the moth- 
erly type of girls for wives. Well, sir, some of the gels 
we've observed them stepping out with don’t look like 
they would even know how to fold a diaper. 





Just as an effective information program is an essential 
part of training, available educational opportunities are an 
important and valuable adjunct to training. The young 
American citizen who enlists or is inducted into the armed 
forces must not be allowed to stagnate mentally from then 
on. He must not be cut off from the institutions and activi- 
ties that stimulate mental growth. 


MAJOR GENERAL JOHN M. DEVINE. 
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Seaman Walter Sill of the Coast Guard Yard 





raises the right arm of Storekeeper Alvin Shea and extracts a deck of playing cards that 
Shea never dreamed was on his person. Shea scratches his head in bewilderment while magician Sill flashes a typical smile. 


The Kid’s A Magician! 


Seaman Walter Sill Baffles Shipmates With Magic Card Tricks 


cA YOUNG seaman, Walter F. 
Sill, looks like just what he is a 
normal American youth who is 
serving his country during a period 
He iS a tall 
gangling youngster with a shock of 
unruly hair and a smile that flashes 
on and off with the rapidity of a 
light bulb. 


of international unrest. 


Seaman Sill has one faculty that 
him apart from the average 
Coast Guard seaman. He’s a ma- 
gician! True, he hasn't yet made 
any Coast Guard vessels vanish but 
his shipmates at the Coast Guard 
Yard, Curtis Bay, Md., have been so 
baffled by Sill’s wizardry that they 
are currently making a double check 
of all floating units berthed at the 


Yard! 
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An old salt at the Yard recently 
told us that a youthful seaman 
raced excitedly into the OD's office 
and reported that a 95-foot cutter 
was missing from its moorings. Be- 
fore the boatswain’s mate on duty 
could explain that the cutter had 
sailed for Norfolk, someone blurted 
out, ““That guy Sill is going too 
far!’’ That story probably is not 
true but it illustrates the respect that 
shipmates at the Yard hold for Wal- 
ter Sill’s wizardry. 

You can usually find Sill in the 
center of a crowd at any party or 
function taking place at the Yard. 
You can spot him by his happy 
smile! The kid has one of the cheer- 
iest grins this side of Hollywood. 
As you watch him perform his tricks 
of magic you find yourself torn be- 


tween admiration for his sleight-of- 
hand skills and admiration for the 
lad’s obvious enjoyment of his own 
hobby. 

The first time this writer met 
young Sill was at an open-air party 
at the Yard. Sill proceeded to pull 
playing cards out of the writer’s hair, 
out of his pockets and from behind 
the writer's back! Then in speedy 
succession the youngster performed 
an endless series of card tricks, to the 
complete bewilderment of this writer 
and all spectators. 

Walt Sill is 21 years of age. He 
was born in Pampa, Texas, but 
lived with his parents in many parts 
of the country. His father’s work 
in the early years of young Sill’s life 
necessitated a considerable amount of 
traveling. As a result, the family 
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Storekeeper Alvin Shea, left, produces a conventional Queen of Clubs but is then amazed whn Seaman Walter Sill comes forth with a 
jackrabbit who, in turn, displays an enlarged Queen of Clubs! 


resided in Los Angeles, Calif., in 
Paw Paw, Mich., in Tulsa, Okla., 
in Carmi, Ill., and finally settled 
permanently in Evansville, Ind., 
where the elder Sill became owner of 
a small independent oil company. 


Sill enlisted in the Coast Guard 
at the St. Louis Recruiting Office. He 
simply states that he was in the same 
category as thousands of other young 
fellows who knew that they would, 
sooner or later, be required to per- 
form a tour of military duty. Ac- 
cordingly, Walt dropped out of In- 
diana University, where he was 
studying business administration 
and geology, and shipped into the 
Coast Guard. 


A fellow learns a lot of things at 
college, not all of them listed in the 
schedule of studies. Walter Sill 
learned much about business admin- 
istration and much about geology 
at Indiana University but it was 
there that he learned the art of mak- 
ing a deck of playing cards perform 
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tricks! Some of Walt’s professors 
may be chagrined when they learn 
that Indiana was the seat of learning 
for tricks that are often associated 
with card sharks and smoke-filled 
rooms of gambling iniquity! In 
fact, the Indiana campus was the 
scene of a post-graduate course in 
card wizardry for Walt Sill! But 
lest the Board of Regents at the ivy 
clad college become unduly alarmed, 
we here hasten to remind all hands 
that young Sill’s interest in cards 
was, and is, limited strictly to the 
field of entertainment, not to the 
field of gambling. 


Sill’s elementary interest in feats 
of magic began when he was a mere 
child. Even as a youngster he would 
make efforts to entertain his family 
by performing sleight-of-hand ma- 
gic. However, there was no sign 
that the lad was destined to become 
more than an awkward trickster un- 
til (and here we go again!) young 
Sill entered high school at Western 


Military Academy, Alton, Ill. It 
seems that every time Sill enters an 
institution of learning his education 
along the lines of magic increases by 
leaps and bounds! 


At Western Military Academy 
young Sill began to apply his spare 
hours to a serious study of the art 
of magic. He studied every book of 
magic that was available in libraries 
and book stores. He had no instruc- 
tor. Despite the lack of personal in 
struction, Sill began, for the first 
time, to develop a real degree of skill. 
His books of magic became battered 
and dog-eared as he studied them 
over and over again. And his long 
tapering fingers now began to ac- 
quire a smoothness of movement 
that was pleasing to watch but diffi- 
cult for the observer to follow. 

When Walt Sill graduated from 
high school and enrolled at Indiana 
University he was fortunate in meet- 
ing a fellow student, Gene Beyers, 
who was an outstanding magician 
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and who had attained a high degree 
of recognition in that field. Today 
Sill gives full credit for his own 
talents of magic to his close friend, 
Beyers. Beyers took the youngster 
in hand and taught him many of the 
tricks and arts that are not ordi- 
narily revealed to the public. A close 
friendship sprang up between the 
two, with the result that Beyers 
made his own workshop available 
to Sill and the two spent endless 
hours devising new gadgets, new il- 
lusions and new tricks. Thus the 
post-graduate stage of Walter Sill’s 
.ducation in magic came into being! 


This writer asked young Sill 
(when he interviewed him at the 
Coast Guard Yard) what his views 
were on the subject of gambling. 
We were thinking that the lad’s 
familiarity with playing cards might 
have influenced him in favor of 
games of chance. We found the con- 
trary to be true! Said he, “‘My ad- 
vice to anyone is to stay away from 
gambling! Believe me, I know what 
I'm talking about! Stay away from 
gambling! Gambling can only re- 


sult in unnecessary troubles, worry 
and unhappiness!”’ 


There was an unusual degree of 
emphasis in Sill’s words and this 
writer is one who will accept his 
advice. This admonition from a lad 
who can make an Ace jump out of 
your (or his) back pocket might 
well be heeded by those youngsters 
who are currently losing their 
monthly pay in card games being 
played for heavy stakes! 

We asked Sill what use he intend- 
ed to put his wizardry when he re- 
turns to civilian life. Frankly, we 
had visions of this tall, good-looking 
youngster turning his attention to 
the vaudeville circuit or some other 
professional outlet. ‘‘No,’’ replied 
Sill, “I don’t think of card tricks 
and magic asa profession. This will 
always be a hobby with me. Right 
now I am undecided whether to re- 
turn to college or enter my father’s 
business — that is, after I’m dis- 
charged. I enjoy trying to entertain 
people and I honestly believe I get 
a bigger kick than they do out of 
doing a few tricks and watching the 


surprised look on their faces. Magic 
is something that gives me a very 
great thrill; it’s something I like to 
do and, if done correctly, it’s some- 
thing that people will always want 
to see and something they will al- 
ways enjoy.” 

We were musing over this nice 
kid's words when a thought came 
to us. We asked, “What is your 
most difficult trick?” 

Walt grinned. “You really want 
to know?” 

“Of course,”’ we replied. 

“Well, my most difficult trick is 
one I haven't yet been able to per- 
form! I'd like to be able to perform 
the neat trick of getting myself trans- 
ferred to the Second District so I 
could be closer to home! That’s a 
trick that stumps me!”’ 

With a chuckle, we concluded the 
interview. Who knows but what 
the trick may be yet performed? If 
there’s a seaman in the Second Dis- 
trict who wants to get closer to 
Baltimore and Washington, D. C., 
we suggest he write to Seaman Wal- 
ter F. Sill, U. S. Coast Guard Yard, 
Curtis Bay, Maryland. 
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By Roland Pitch 


Do You Write 
Horse «4 Buggy Letters? 


I wrote the following paragraphs 
almost two years ago after retiring 
from active duty. Not until recently 
did I submit these paragraphs to the 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 
My reason for letting these remarks 
gather dust for two years was to 
give myself opportumty to acquire 
a bit of experience in the civilian 
world and thus learn whether civil 
ian business men are guilty of mak- 
ing the same “‘horse and buggy” 
errors. 

Duting the past two years I have 
done much civilian work as a sten- 
ographer and I must confess that | 
have learned that the errors that I 
feared might be peculiar to the Coast 
Guard are just as prevalent in the 
average business office. In fact, it ts 
positively astonishing to note how 
inferior are the letter-writing stan- 
dards of many highly successful 
business men. 





Busy Coast Guard officers have 
been dictating letters to their yeo- 
men ever since the art of shorthand 
appeared on the scene. Trouble is, 
some officers are using many of the 


same archaic ‘‘business’’ terms and 
letter constructions that were used 
in the ‘90s, and those habits are as 
out of date as yesterday’s news- 
paper. 

No one expects a letter to read like 
a page from a best selling novel, or 
would care for it, in fact. A letter 
should be short, concise, to the point. 
It should get across an idea in the 
simplest, easiest to read and most 
understandable style. However, let- 
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ters of that type are not always the 
rule. 

I have more than a nodding ac- 
quaintance with the problems of 
business correspondents, and I have 
prepared a list of some of the more 
prevalent oldsters in business letters. 
Pay heed to the following rules, 
and you should be able to pace your 
letters to the jet plane speed of busi- 
ness in the Atomic Age. 

The extemporaneous genius may 
be much in demand as an after din- 
ner speaker, but he leaves much to 
be desired as a correspondent. True, 
he may cover all the important 
points, but he runs the risk of leav- 
ing questions unanswered and giving 
the wrong information. Before dic- 
tating a letter — plan it! A few 
minutes’ thought will pay off in the 
reader's acceptance of what your let- 
ter says. 

Get to the point of your letter, 





SEVEN STEPS TO 
SUCCESSFUL 

LETTER WRITING 

Plan your letter in advance. 

Stick to the purpose of your 
letter. 

Write conversationally. 

Direct the letter to the in- 
dividuality of the re- 
cipient. 

Avoid large obscure words. 

Eliminate horse and buggy 
words and phrases. 

Pay attention to eye ap- 
peal — make your let- 
ters neat and attractive. 











and stay there. Remarks about the 
weather may enliven a dull con- 
servation, but they slow down the 
pace of a letter. 

Retain your personality in your 
letters, If you're a two-syllable man 
in your conversation, don’t resort 
to the dictionary for your letters. 
Make your letters as conversational 
as possible. Write as you speak. 

Direct your letters to 
sonality of the recipient. If he’s a 
staid, conservative type, your at- 
tempts at humor will rub him the 
wrong way. If he appreciates a 
breezy quip he’s a natural for a let- 
ter in a lighter vein. But remem- 
ber, you're writing a business letter, 
so moderate your humor. 

Have confidence in what you 
write. Nothing is worse than a let- 
ter that sounds wishy-washy, unsure 
or insincere. If you don’t believe 
what you are dictating to your yeo- 
man, don’t write it. 


the per- 


Do you ever make the mistake 
of “‘writing down” to the recipient? 
A patronizing attitude in a letter can 
alienate a prospective friend for years 
to come. Always strive for the 
friendly man-to-man approach. 

It is also a good idea to remember 
that you are writing a letter to an- 
other person. Write to the recipient, 
not at him! 

Meet the controversial problems 
squarely. Hedging around a short- 
coming or inadequacy will get you 
little more than scorn on the part 
of your reader. Respect for the read- 
er's objections and point of view 
must be evident in your letter if 
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you ever hope to win him over to 
your way of thinking. 

Again, a word about vocabulary. 
Don’t underestimate the power of a 
one-syllable word. Don’t be guilty 
of using obscure, large words that 
can be misinterpreted. The reader 
may not know their meaning. You 
may not know it yourself. 

Keep your sentences and para- 
graphs brief. Make sure they carry 
only one line of thought. A good 
way to lose the attention of your 
reader is to present him with 
lengthy, complex, hard to under- 
stand sentences and paragraphs. 

Too many letters rest heavily, for 
body, upon “horse and buggy” 
phrases and structure. The ‘beg to 
advise,’’ instants of the 16th,”’ ‘‘and 
most obedient and humble servants’’ 
phrases of the 90s are dead. Let’s 
bury them. They add nothing to a 
letter but a stuffy atmosphere and 
the feeling that you are out of date. 

When stating the policies of the 
Coast Guard, state them with as- 
surance. Never give the reader the 
impression that you are not sure of 
the rules governing the behavior of 
the Coast Guard. Make sure your 
information is correct and to the 
point. 

Whenever possible, back up your 
statements with brief and simple 
proof. Don’t leave yourself open to 
questions that shake the faith of the 
reader. A few figures, statistics, or 
the phrase ‘‘for instance’’ may save 
you the embarrassment of having 
to write a second letter with addi- 
tional information. 

If you are trying to gain interest 
or action by your reader, you must 
anticipate a “‘so what’’ attitude on 
his part. You must show why what 
you have to say is important or 
valid. Failure to do this may kill 
future opportunities with this par- 
ticular person. 

Again, on the question of action 
on the part of the reader. Simplicity 
should be your keynote. Avoid ask- 
ing him to fill out detailed forms, 
or expending any great amount of 
energy to answer your questions. 
The less he has to do to reply to 
your queries, the more chance you 
have of receiving an answer. 

Are the points you make in 
logical reading order? Your yeoman 
may be able to follow your skipping 
around, but the reader may not! 
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Appeal to the best interests of the 
reader. He is only human, you 
know. 

Beware of the stunt letter — the 
tricky enclosure. Your reader may 
become so engrossed with your clev- 
erness that he'll miss your message 
completely. 

Pay attention to the appearance 
of your letter. Is it top heavy? Is 
is badly spaced? You're on the 
wrong track if you mail a letter that 
can't pass the eye appeal test. If it 
isn’t up to par, it’s better not to 
mail it. Make sure your typewriter 
can present a neat thought neatly. 

Remember, to gain action or 
agreement you must attract atten- 
tion and hold the interest of your 
reader. Secure his conviction that 


you are right, and then impel action. 

Ask yourself if the letter you have 
dictated is one you would like to 
receive. If the answer is ‘‘Yes,”’ mail 
it. 

There’s no mumbo-jumbo at- 
tached to good letter writing. I have 
found that these faults and weak- 
nesses were among those most re- 
peated in the thousands of letters 
that have been dictated to me. Get 
rid of these faults in your own cor- 
respondence, sharpen your thoughts, 
radiate the same personality in your 
correspondence as you do in person, 
and you can become a star represen- 
tative of the Coast Guard without 
ever leaving your desk! Just remem- 
ber, there is a picture of you in every 
letter you write. 





Now’s The Time, Sailor! 





the hint? 


GUARD MAGAZINE. 


price is $3.00. 





THAT’S A WISE OLD BIRD, sailor! Can’t you take 


Indeed, now’s the time! There’ll never be a better time 
than right now to subscribe to the good old U. S. CoAsT 


Just send $2.50 for a subscription that will bring you 
twelve instalments of this live-wire publication which pub- 
lishes ALL the news of ALL the Coast Guard ALL the 
time. Address: 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 
For civilians not associated with the Coast Guard the 
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ELECTRIC STEERING STAND 
Also applies to Gyro-Pilot, Triple 
Steerer, Electro-Mechanical Steerer. 


LEVER PILOT 


REMOTE CONTROLLER 


INTRODUCING... 


COMPLETE ELECTRICALLY 
CONTROLLED HYDRAULIC 
STEERING SYSTEMS 








| a 
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-OPERA 
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® For smoother, more positive ships’ steering control, Sperry MOTOR, —> 

has engineered completely integrated Electro-Hydraulic PUMP & BY PASS 
steering systems combining precise Sperry electric controls SUMP Mite Uomo tiem 
with dependable hydraulic power components from its 

associate company, Vickers Incorporated. Now, for the first 

time, ship operators can have an economical, complete Sperry 

system of steering, utilizing the advantages of hydraulic 

power and electric control. HYDRAULIC 
CYLINDER i 


= These complete systems are versatile in usage... they can 

be directed by any of the following Sperry controls: 
Gyro-Pilot*, Electric Steering Stand, Lever Pilot, Triple Steerer, 
Magnetic Compass Pilot, Electro-Mechanical Steerer or 
Remote Controllers. Each of these units controls the proper size 
hydraulic steering gear engineered to the vessel’s requirements. 


a If you desire accurate, effortless steering for your vessel, 
write our nearest district office for complete details. 
Our extensive service organization backs all Sperry equipment. 


ADVANTAGES OF ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC STEERING SYSTEMS 
Fingertip action controls steering engine—eliminates need of large wheel. 
Dual controls can be simply installed for steering from vantage points. 
All-electric control from wheelhouse eliminates lengthy hydraulic tubing. 


“TRADE MARK 


AR GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS * BROOKLYN + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 
IN CANADA — SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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urn Time-Saving Ideas Into Profitable Business! 


“Basaso BUSINESS FORMS are far more than just 
paper and ink. They are ideas — ideas in good design- 
ing which save time, and consequently save money for 
Basabo customers. 


For example, the cleaner’s tag shown here is some- 
thing new which has been designed especially for laun- 
dries and dry cleaners. This form combines a sales 
check with a new time-saving idea for the cleaner. Here 
we see a four-part Handyset form with carbons pre- 
inserted ready for immediate writing. The first copy 
is the store’s copy. The second copy is the customer's 
copy. The third copy is the office copy. And now comes 
a real surprise in the way of a time-saver! The fourth 
copy provides identification vouchers to be attached to 
garments as they go through the process of cleaning 
or washing. This copy is printed on a special tag 
known as cleaner’s tag — a tag which will hold up 
in laundry water or in cleaning fluid. Vouchers (as 
many as are needed for the garments covered by the 
sales check) are attached — one for each garment. Each 
identification voucher bears the same number as the 
sales slip covering the transaction — a number printed 
with an ink which keeps the number legible even after 
it has gone through the cleaning process with the gar- 
ment cleaned. When laundry or cleaning is completed, 
it is a simple matter for the store to match the proper 
garment to the sales check. 


ANOTHER time-saving form, which reflects good 
ideas in design. is a restaurant check — a combined 
menu and order form. Here, the guest reads this minia- 
ture menu, writes his own order merely by filling in 
the quantity desired. Drinks, foods, deserts, etc., are 
well organized so that when orders go to the kitchen, 
they are easily put together. While this form is ideal 
for restaurants which have a standard menu from day 
to day, other guest checks made by Basabo promote 
the easy handling of orders because appetizers, meats, 
vegetables, deserts, beverages, etc., are grouped so that 
they may easily be spotted in the kitchen. 


TELEVISION repair shops have found that they 
can speed work along with the help of a television 
service report form, illustrated in this article. Pre-inter- 
leaved with carbon, and ready for writing, this Handy- 
set saves time in several ways. Necessary notes — cus- 
tomer’s name, address. nature of complaint, etc., are 





3120-56 FREDERICK AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 
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made without delay. The story of the customer’s com- 
plaint might easily be of great help to the service tech- 
nician, who will work on the set. Then, too, the form 
serves as a guide for the service man, reminding him 
of the shop’s routine which has been set up to catch 
minor faults in the set before major work begins. In 
most cases, it is reported, the majority of the customer's 
troubles are cleared up during this routine minor serv- 
ice check-up, and technicians save valuable hours by 
following the routine. This form also serves as a sales 
check with provisions for listing parts used (which 
are usually subject to tax). Then the form gives a 
detailed breakdown on the charges for labor and other 
services. 


These are but three time savers which The Balti- 
more Salesbook Company produces for the modern 
business world. There are many thousands of other 
forms designed for efficiency in modern business. Each 
form is a time-saver — a form designed to save our 
customers time and money. 


Selling ideas that save time and money is a profitable 
business for hundreds of our sales representatives 
throughout the country. Perhaps you, too, would like 
a career in this interesting business. If you believe that 
you would like to enter such a profitable and important 
business after you return to civilian life, we invite you 
to write us, telling us a bit about yourself —- where 
you might want to sell, when you expect to go back 
into civilian life, and any interesting bits of background 
which you feel would serve you in this business. 


kat) 
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CAPE MAY FOOTBALL ROUNDUP 


By JOHN KAISER 


Goacu FRANK SMITH’S Cape 
May Coast Guard Bears — after 
winning three straight — hit a dis- 
mal low during the month of Octo- 
ber as they lost three games and 
won only one — that over the 
Princeton Junior Varsity. 

The losses to Fort Monmouth 
and Bainbridge were rather expected 
but a loss to Atlantic City was the 
surprise upset of the season. 

The Bears unveiled another star 
this season to go along with Sica, 
Stevens, Waggoner, Palmisano, Con- 
nor and others of yesteryears And 
1953 saw an explosive comet come 
blazing out of the football-crazy 
world of Texas. Counted on only 
as a reserve back at the first of the 
season, Ralph ‘Mickey’ Huffman 
won a starting berth with his out- 
standing performance against the 
Cape May Rockets, and was prac- 
tically the entire Bear ground offense 
this year. 

A hard-running, explosive-type 


back, the 185-pound ex-Hardin- 
Simmons star was also elected co- 
captain along with the veteran Junie 
Sica, a member of the '52 All-Sea 
Service team, and the duo were the 
one-two punch of the Coast Guard 
squad this year. 

Huffman received a cracked rib in 
the Atlantic City tussle and was 
lost to the squad for the final game 
of the season against the Marine 
Depot. But before he hung up his 
cleats, the elusive, game-fighting 
Texan crossed the gridiron stripes 
to amass the amazing rushing total 
of over 650 yards in seven contests. 
He also hit his receivers with bul- 
let-like passes for 208 yards, aver- 
ager 15 yards on kick-off and punt 
returns and crossed the double mark- 
er four times for 24 points. 

With a nucleus of six men: ends 
Ed Stevens and Pug Adkins, tackles 
Don Transue and Pete Dalina, 
guard Buck Offutt, and triple-threat 
back Junie Sica returning from last 
year's squad that won 7 and lost 


2 — the Bears opened the season at 
Cape May against their hometown 
rivals, the Cape May Rockets, a 
semi-pro team, on September 5. 


In a vicious, hard-played game, 
the Bears capitalized on a third 
period break to win 6-0. Fullback 
Mickey Huffman rammed across the 
5-yard line with the lone score of 
the game after the Bears recovered 
a fumble on the 25. A Junie Sica to 
McKinnon pass set up the score and 
Huffman cracked over seconds later. 
Though not a starter, Huffman 
cinched the position as he crashed 
and bulled his way for 109 of the 
167 yards gained by the Coast 
Guard. 


With an opening victory tucked 


under their belts, the Bears next 
foe was the tough Army squad from 
Fort Dix (47th Inf. Reg.) and the 
game was as close as the score which 
ended 7-6 with the Coast Guard on 
top. Again the powerful Huffman 
bulldozed for 114 yards, but a sad 
note was injected into the play as 
the triple-threat Sica received a rib 
injury that was to sideline him for 
three weeks. Injuries were also suf- 


Pictured above are the 1953 Cape May Coast Guard Bears. Possessors of a six-and-three mark for the season, the Bears were co-caplained 
by Junie Sica and Mickey Huffman. The Cape May team was guided by thletic Officer, EAnsign Leland Jensen, Head Coach Frank 
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Smith and backfield coach Robert Connor. 
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fered by quarterback Buddy Carr, a 
scythe-like blocker, and McKinnon, 
who along with Luke and Ken 
Morrow — hurt in the Rocket fray 
— put five men on the injury bench. 

Huffman scored the lone Coast 
Guard TD in this game also as he 
took two plays to cover seven yards 
for the score. The game-winning 
extra point came on the accurate toe 
of center Bill Carver, former Dela- 
ware U. star. 

A two-week respite saw only Sica 
and Brinson still on the injury list 
as the Bears traveled to Dover, Del., 
to meet the Dover Airmen. Spot- 
ting the flyers an early touchdown, 


the Bears rumbled back to win, 20-7. 


Switched to tailback in the Bears 
single-wing attack — to replace the 
injured Sica — the 185-pound 
Huffman teamed with fullback Guy 
Tracy (U. of Ky.) to form the 
offensive spark that won game num- 
ber two for the Coast Guard. Again 
Huffman was unstopable; the Bear 
work-horse picked up 109 yards and 
scored one touchdown. Tracy 
plunged over from the two for an- 
other TD and a 7-yard pass from 
Carr to Stevens accounted for the 
final and clinching tally. 

Sporting a victory skein of three 
straight wins, the Coast Guard came 
up against one of the most power- 
ful teams in Service football, the 
Fort Monmouth Signaleers, and 
bowed 33-0. 


Let by such stalwarts as Ed Bell, 
former Penn All-American, Joe 
Skibinski, of the Cleveland Browns; 
Don Luft, Indiana U.; Ken Panfil, 
240-pound tackle from Purdue, and 
a host of hard-running backs, the 
Monmouth aggregation _ boasted 
players from 13 major colleges. The 
signaleer squad averaged 225 across 
the line and played with the savvy 
and experience of a ‘“‘pro”’ club. 

Though never in the game scor- 
ing-wise, the Bears were not com- 
pletely awed and the hard-running 
of Huffman, Carr and the other 
Bear backs kept the Coast Guard on 
the field. Defensively the line play 
of Phil Joyce, Don Transue, Carr 
and Huffman kept the score from 
mounting. 

Still sporting the bruises from 
the Army tussle, the Coast Guard 
rebounded from the Monmouth 
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Co-Captains of the Cape May team of 1953 were Loreto “Junie” Sica (11), three-year veteran 
from Tom's River, N. J., and Ralph “Mickey” Huffman, 185-pound explosive fullback who 
formerly played at Hardin-Simmons U. Huffman is from Itasca, Texas. 


debacle to beat the Princeton JV’s 
13-6 at Princeton. 


This game saw the re-entry of 
co-captain Junie Sica — recovered 
from an injury in the Ft. Dix game 
— into the Bear line-up and the 
triple-threat veteran bombarded the 
Princetonians as he threw 12 aerials 
— completing five for 113 yards and 
setting up one TD on a spectacular 
catch. Brinson returned to action 
a'so, replacing the injured Huff- 
man. Brinson threw to Adkins for 
one score and quarterback Buddy 
Carr ran across for the other touch- 
down. The Bears made three other 
scoring thrusts, being stopped on 
the 15, 9- and 4-yard lines. 


The line play in this game was 
extremely vicious and both teams 
were forced to the air!anes to move. 
Doing yeoman work in the strong 
Bear line were Ed Stevens, Phli 
Joyce, Pete Dalina, Don Transue 
and Tom Gilmer, who time after 
time rose up to halt threatening JV 
marches. 


With a record of 4 and 1, the 
Coast Guard traveled to Bainbridge 
for the ‘“‘rubber’’ game between the 
rival service elevens. Each with a 
win, the Bears this year found the 


Navy featuring such stalwarts as 
Notre Dame’s Bob Williams, Jimmy 
Lesane of the Chicago Bears, ex- 
Tulane star Bill Bonar, and a host 
of other college stars. 


Playing on even terms for a quar- 


ter and a half, the power-laden 
Commodares came through for a 
34-14 win as the magical passing 
and “‘T”’ backing of Williams and 
Bonar proved too much for the un- 
der-manned Bears. 


Once again the bright light of the 
Bear offense was the slippery Texan, 
Mickey Huffman, who gained 113 
yards and scored one touchdown on 
a pass from Sica. The explosive 
Huffman set up the other TD with 
a 35-yard run after taking a pass 
from quarterback Buddy Carr. Carr 
also passed for the TD as he threw 
10 yards to Guy Tracy who bulled 
his way the remaining 15 yards to 
score. 

Smarting from their second de- 
feat, the Bears prepared to meet 
the Chincoteague NAS, but at the 
last moment, it was canceled be- 
cause of the numerous injuries on 
the Navy squad. 

With another two-week layoff 
before meeting the Atlantic City 
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NAS, the Bears, at this point, lost 
Phil Joyce, 165-pound watchcharm 
guard. Joyce suffered a shoulder 
separation in a practice scrimmage 
and was lost for the season. Un- 
heralded, the ‘‘digger’’ had devel- 
oped into one of Coach Frank 
Smith's fightingest forwards. A ter- 
rific competitor, Joyce had started 
all the Bear games and averaged 50 
minutes in each contest. 

The Bears, after 
suffering the powerful 
Monmouth and Bainbridge elevens, 
figured to lose no more. But an in- 
spired band of Atlantic City grid- 
ders, led by former Kansas U. star, 
Lyn Smith, scored a stunning 14-7 
upset in the final minutes. Atlantic 
City’s Smith broke into the clear 
from his end position and took a 
30-yard aerial to score the winning 
touchdown with less than two min- 
utes remaining in the fray. Smith 
also scored the first Navy TD on 
a 58-yard pass play. 


Coast Guard 
losses to 


The Coast Guard fought back and 
scored on a 65-yard march behind 
the running of Huffman and Mor- 
row and the passing of Sica and 
Carr. The Bear touchdown came 
on a 7-yard pass from Sica to end 
Don Warner as the first half came 
The Bears threatened 
two other times, but couldn't mus- 
ter the necessary push. The power- 
driven Huffman picked up 108 yards 
before he was injured in the fourth 
quarter but nothing could work 
against the inspired Navy team. 


to a close. 


The two big defeat margins came 
at the hands of the star-studded Fort 
Monmouth and Bainbridge NTC 
elevens which racked up 67 points 
to the Coast Guard's 14. Without 
the two “big games,’’ Cape May 
rolled up 43 points while their op- 
ponents scored 33. This in itself 
reflects the defensive mind of the 
Bears who could never muster an 
explosive offense off the single-wing. 


The Bears gave up touchdowns 


grudgingly on the ground but op- 
ponents found the airlanes highly 
receptive. 


Though most of this story reads 
of the exploits of the ball-carrying 
backs, it is the men “‘up front’’ that 
have made all of their feats possible. 

Twelve men formed the nucleus 
of the Bear line and averaged 195 
from end to end. 
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Ends Ed Stevens, Pug Adkins, 
Don Warner and Tom Gilmer made 
the wingposts ‘‘rough country”’ for 
the rival ball-carriers. Tackle Don 
Transue, Pete Dalina, Jim Morris 
and Darrell McIntire have been de- 
fensive stalwarts and their crisp 
blicking opened many a hole in op- 
posing lines. Guards Phil Joyce, 
Buck Offutt and Wayne DeGraff 
canght many a back before he could 
get started, with their slashing, hard- 
charging tactics and Center Bill 
Craver cemented the strong Bear 
line with his sharp offensive block- 
ing and vicious tackles from the 
linebacker spot. The 230-pound 
ex-Delaware star also provided the 
“toe” for the Bears and hit 7 our 
of 10 attempts. 

With the end of the season on 
November 14, the Coast Guard 
slipped into practice for the basket- 
ball season which opened on No- 


vember 24. 





(EDITOR’s NoTE: The follow- 
ing paragraphs were written some 
time after the foregoing paragraphs 
were set in type and, even though 
some duplication ts the result, we 
believe these concluding paragraphs 
are necessary to complete an over- 
all review of the football season at 
Cape May.) 


The final game on November 14 
pitted the Philadelphia Marine 
Depot eleven against the favored 
but injury-riddled Bears. 

The Bears scored first in the sec- 
ond quarter on a 30-yard pass play 
from co-captain Junie Sica to re- 
scatback John Noto, who 
paced off the remaining five vards 
The touchdown climaxed 
a 97-yard spearhead by Sica’s bril- 
liant passing and the bruising run- 
ning of fullback Guy Tracy. Bill 
Craver added the extra point to 
make the score 7-0. 


Serve 


to score. 


Never giving up, the Marines 
came back in the third period to 
score on a 70-yard march. Quarter- 
back Bob Weidner, completing four 
consecutive tosses, drove the Ma- 
rines to the 10 and two plays later 
scored on an off tackle slant from 
the 3. The then all-important extra 


point was blocked by guard Buck 
Offutt and the Bears led, 7-6. 

The Coast Guard clinched the 
victory as the Bears rammed another 
score across in the final period. In- 
tercepting a Marine pass on their 
30, Sica streaked 15 yards on the 
following play and then the pile- 
driving Tracy drove across in two 
plays, scoring from five yards out. 
Craver secured the scoring as his 
conversion kick was true to make 
it 14-6. 

The Bears record for the 53 cam- 
paign was six wins and three losses. 
Touchdown wise, the Cape May 
aggregation rolled up 71 points to 
the opposition’s 106. The two big 
defeat margins came at the hands 
of the star-studded elevens of Fort 
Monmouth and Bainbridge, which 
racked up 67 points to the Coast 
Guard’s 14. 

Without the two “big losses,”’ 
Cape May scored 57 points while 
their opponents got 39. Allowing 
only a touchdown per game, this 
reflects the defensive mind of the 
Bears who could never muster an 
explosive offense off the single-wing 
attack. Though giving up touch- 
downs grudgingly on the ground. 
Coast Guard foes found the airlanes 
highly receptive. 

Though most of this story reads 
of the exploits of the ball-carrying 
backs, it must be remembered that 
the “unsung dirt eaters’ up front 
have made all their feats possible. 
There aren’t many times that the 
linemen break the headlines, but it 
is time to give the strong Bear for- 
ward wall its just dues. 

Twelve men formed the nucleus 
of the Bear line and averaged 195 
from end to end. 

Ends Ed Stevens, Pug Adkins, 
Don Warner and Tom Gilmer made 
their wing-posts a back’s nemesis. 
Tackles Don Transue, Pete Dalina, 
Jim Morris and Darrell McIntyre 
have been defensive stalwarts and 
the crack of their blocks made many 
a fan wince! Guards Phil Joyce, 
Buck Offutt and Wayne DeGraff 
caught many a back before he could 
get started with their slashing. hard- 
charging tactics, and Center Bill 
Craver cemented the strong Beer 
line with his offensive blocking and 
vicious tackles from the linebacker 
spot. The 230-pound ex-Delaware 
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U. star also provided the ‘‘toe’’ for 
the Bears and hit 10 out of 12 at- 


7. Clip This Coupon 


The football road ended this year 


for six Bear players who donned ba 2 
Service moleskins for the last time. For Your Subscription 
Leading the list is triple-threat tail- 

back and co-captain, Loreto “‘Junie”’ 

Sica. The 190-pound ex-South- U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 

western (Kan.) college star ended P. O. Box 911 

three gridiron wars for the Receiv- . 

ing Center this year. Ends Pug Ad- Seenegn. 58. 


kins (Hampden-Sydney) and Ed Please enter my subscription* to the U. S. COAST GUARD 


Stevens (Virginia U.):; tackles Pete : 
Titties (Villanoee’, Cisne ‘Treasin MAGAZINE for one year. I enclose payment herewith. 


(E. Stroudsberg State) and guard 
Buck Offutt (Wilson State Trs.) 
have all completed their second and 
last campaign for the Coast Guard 
and leave behind some pretty big 
shoes to be filled in the coming Au- 
tumn. 


Name 


Address 


nti 1 *If you are already a subscriber and wish t orenew vour subscription, check 
The basketball season started on here (J. Make check or money order payable to U. S. Coast Guard Magazine. 
November 20 with the Bears again Subscription rates—$3.00 a year to civilians; $2.50 to individual members of the 


’ : . Service. 
entered in the 4th Naval District ervice 


League play. So the 53 football Keep the U. S. Coast Guard Magazine notified of your changes of addresses— 
Bear has “‘dug in” until next season. 














In a new move toward unification, the Fifth Coast Guard District's basketball squad has pulled a switcheroo and enlisted Marine Corps 

Recruiter TSGT Harry T. Bare (shirt No. 8) as its coach. He and one other Marine work in the Norfolk Post Office Building, where the 

Ceast Guard has its district offices. Team members, all Coast Guardsmen except Bare, are (left to right) frint row: Bob Summers, Ken 

Jones, William Ward, Henry Sterba, Robert Bowman, Harold fones and Ed Rawley, manager. Back row: Jchn Morris, Dave Migdol, 

Norman Sheets, Bob Helfst, Bare, Frank Smith, Phil Leek and Frank Vago, manager. The Coast Guard team is a member of the Hampton 
Roads Service Leaque. 
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SKIPPER OF CUTTER HAS COLORFUL CAREER 


“R ecentiy one of World War 
II's first ‘‘sub-busters,’’ Lt. Gabriel 
E. Pehaim, relieved Lt. Comdr. John 
T. Cherry as commanding officer of 
the Portsmouth-based Coast Guard 
Cutter JONQUIL. Lieutenant Pe- 
haim, an ex-enlisted man, comes to 
the JONQUIL from Port aux Bas- 
ques, Newfoundland, where he com- 
manded a Coast Guard loran sta- 
tion. He got his sub-busting title in 


May, 1952, when the 165-foot 
Coast Guard Cutter ICARUS, of 
which he was watch officer, sank 


the first German U-boat in American 
waters and captured 33 members of 
her crew. 

The ICARUS was off the Caro- 
lina coast enroute alone from New 
York to Key West when sound con- 
tact was made with the submarine 
less than 1,000 yards dead ahead. 

As the cutter rushed for the tar- 
get spot, a torpedo fired from the 
U-boat shot past the port side of 
the ICARUS and exploded about 200 
yards off the small ship. 

Seconds later the cutter crossed 
over the sub and dropped a heavy 
barrage of depth charges, which 
soon caused the submarine to sur- 
face. 

Then, according to Lieutenant 
Pehaim, who was at the helm of 
the ICARUS, the coning tower open- 
ed and the German crew members 
scrambled to the deck and made for 
the deck gun, which was bigger than 
any armament aboard the ICARUS. 

Lieutenant Pehaim, an ex-Chief 
Quartermaster, who had arranged 
to handle the wheel in battle condi- 
tions, swung the cutter about and 
headed her for the U-boat at full 
tilt, while Coast Guard gunners 
poured withering fire at the Ger- 
man sub. 

Accurate shooting kept the Ger- 
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mans ever reaching the sub’s gun, 
and soon, thoroughly punctured, 
the submarine slowly sank, but 
not before 33 crewmen, including 
the craft's skipper, jumped into the 
sea. 

The survivors were picked up by 
the ICARUS and taken to the 
Charleston, S. C., Navy Yard. 

Prior to the United States’ en- 
trance into the war, Lieutenant 
Pehaim served as a quartermaster 
aboard Coast Guard ships operat- 
ing in the North Atlantic. He re- 
ceived his officer's commission in 
February, 1942. 

He left the ICARUS in October, 
1942, and went aboard the Coast 
Guard Cutter MONOMOY as watch 
officer on weather patrol in the 
North Atlantic, and early in 1943 
was made commanding officer of 
the Cutter AMAROK supplying re- 
mote coastal bases in Greenland. 

A year later he was given com- 
mand of the Cutter BRAMBLE, 
tending buoys off the coast of South- 
ern California and supplying bases 
in Alaska, and then in the summer 
of 1945 he saw duty at the Sub 
Chaser Training Command §at 
Miami, Fiz. 

Shortly after the war’s end he 
was given command of the destroy- 
er escort NEWELL operating with the 
Submarine Operations Training 
Group, Panama, and early in 1946 
was transferred as commanding offi- 
cer to the Cutter SWEETGUM. tend- 
ing aids to navigation in the Florida 
and Puerto Rico areas. 

Later that year he took command 
of the buoy tender SMILAX operat- 
ing in Florida, and over the next 
year and a half served as executive 
officer of the tenders Ivy and PAPAW 
also operating around Florida. 

Between July, 1949, and March, 


1951, Lieutenant Pehaim was as- 
sistant to the chief of the aids to 
navigation section, Seventh Coast 
Guard District, Miami, and then, 
after loran training at the Coast 
Guard Academy, New London, 
Conn., he took command of the 
Port aux Basques loran station. 


AN OLD SALT RETIRES 


Arter thirty years of active 
Coast Guard Service, Lt. Ragnar 
Anderson, who started going to 
sea on merchant ships when he was 
only 15, retired recently at Nor- 
folk, Va. He had been command- 
ing officer of the Coast Guard Cut- 
ter MISTLETOE since 1949. 

Lieutenant Anderson was born 
July 25, 1901, in Olso, Norway, 
and in his teens started sailing 
aboard merchant ships to the Ameri- 
cas and ports in Europe. 

A few years later he came to the 
United States, and enlisted in the 
Coast Guard early in 1923. His 
first duty assignment was aboard 
the Cutter SENECA operating out of 
New York City. 

In 1925 he was transferred to 
Atlantic City, N. J., where he served 
aboard Coast Guard 75-foot boats 
on offshore patrol. Five years later 
as a boatswain he boarded the 125- 
foot Coast Guard Patrol Cutter 
BOTHWELL at Charleston, S. C. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps 
was in full swing between 1933 
and 1939, and Lieutenant Ander- 
son helped construct and organize 
CCC camps in several southern 
states during these years. 

He was assigned, in 1940, to the 
Cutter CARRABASSET working out 
of Norfolk, Va., on search and res- 
cue patrol. When the war broke 
out the cutter was used for convoy 
duty, and shortly afterward he was 
given command of the CARRA- 
BASSET. 
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In 1944 he was transferred aboard 
the Troop Transport ADMIRAL 
HUGHES as First Lieutenant. The 
HUGHES was active in carrying 
troops all over the Pacific, and short- 
ly after the Germans capitulated in 
Europe, carried the first load of com- 
bat troops from Europe to Manila 
in preparation for the invasion of 
Japan. 

A year later he was made First 
Lieutenant aboard the Troop Trans- 
port BAYFIELD and participated in 
the occupation of Japan. Later the 
ship was part of the Magic Carpet 
Operation in which fighting men 
were returned to the United States 
from Pacific battle zones. 

With the war's end, Lieutenant 
Anderson’s Pacific sailing did not 
end, because in 1946 he was made 
executive officer of the Coast Guard 
Supply Ship KUKUI, which sailed 
throughout the Pacific supplying 
Coast Guard loran and light sta- 
tions. 

He returned to the States in 1947 


and took command of the Buoy 
Tender NARCISSUS at Portsmouth, 
Va., then two years later was given 
command of the MISTLETOE. 


Mutual Aid Association 


cA; A MEETING of the Board 
of the Navy Mutual Aid Associa- 
tion it was decided to remove the 
seven-year service restriction on 
membership. All commissioned and 
warrant officers, on the active lists, 
of the Regular Navy, Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard, not over 45!4 
years of age, are now eligible for 
full membership without regard to 
length of service. 

Navy Mutual is a non-profit, of- 
ficer-controlled association organized 
in 1879 under the auspices of the 
Secretary of the Navy for the pur- 
pose of providing immediate aid to 
the dependents of deceased officer 
personnel in the form of a substan- 
tial cash payment wired or cabled 
anywhere in the world, and in the 


prompt preparation and submission 
of all Government claims. 

Interested officers are advised to 
contact their local Non-resident 
Director or to address their inquiries 
to the Navy Mutual Aid Associa 
tion, Navy Department, Washing 
ton 25, D. C. 


CHIEF IS HONORED 


Gur HOSPITAL CORPSMAN 
MATTHEW LEON KUBAS was com- 
mended by Vice Admiral Merlin 
O'Neill, Commandant of the Coast 
Guard, for an outstanding assistance 
at sea. 

The 30-year-old Coast Guards 
man is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew Kubas of 1923 Welch Ave- 
nue, Niagara Falls, N. Y. Last Feb- 
ruary 16, Chief Kubas was aboard 
the USS LCU 980 in the Pacific, 
when a Navy enlisted man fell over- 


board. While the vessel was being 


maneuvered alongside the drowning 
man, he made preparations to ad- 


When the above photo of a 95-foot patrol vessel was published in our November issue we received the following criticism: 
“The National Ensign is flying on the stern, and the C. G. Ensign and Commission Pennant are flying on the yardarm. The 


Union Jack is triced up, hanging o the jackstaff. Isn't this a discrepancy?” 


Your Editor was unable to answer this criticism, 


having spent all of his active-duty service in the confines of enginerooms where flags and pennants are total strangers. How- 

ever, an officer at Headquarters states: ‘Everything is in good order. The Union Jack only appears to be “triced up.” It 

seems so because of the wind. Note that the Ensign and Commission Pennant are also furled.” Incidentally, we sincerely ap- 
preciate the interest of readers who are intelligent enough to raise questions of this type. 
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minister artificial respiration. The 
man aboard, he began quick aid. 
‘Working without relief for a period 
of twenty minutes,’’ reads the cita- 
tion, ‘“‘you administered artificial 
respiration until the man’s breath- 
ing was restored. Your foresight 
and alert actions greatly contributed 
to the saving of a life. 

“You are commended and 
by your devotion to duty, you up- 
held the highest traditions of the 
United States Coast Guard.” 

A graduate of the Niagara Falls 
High School, Chief Kubas worked 
briefly as an apprentice chemist for 
the Hooker Electric Company there, 
and enlisted in the Coast Guard in 
late 1942. Since, he has been as- 
signed at Coast Guard Air Stations 
in North Carolina and Florida; as 
Coast Guard Representative at the 
U. S. Public Health Hospital in 
Savannah, Ga.: aboard an ocean 
station vessel operating in the Pa- 
cific, and at Loran Station in O’Shi- 
ma, Japan. 

It was from this latter duty that 
Chief Kubas was recently detached 
for assignment at the Coast Guard 
Air Station in Brooklyn, N. Y., 


where he presently stationed. 


RECREATION 


Tie familiar saying that “‘All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull 
is just as true of the young 


boy,” 





Chief Hospital Corpsman Matthew Kubas 

was recently commended by the Comman- 

dant for his devotion to duty in saving the 
life of a Navy enlisted man. 





sailor as it is of the civilian. Some 
officers take very little interest in 
their men outside of the bare official 
requirements. When this is the case 
it is unfortunate. Officers should 
feel a lively interest in whatever will 
add to the pleasure and contentment 
of their men. Efficient men are gen- 
erally contented ones, and you can 
not keep young Americans content- 
ed within bare bulkheads. If the 
officer responsible in this matter does 
not take sufficient interest to provide 
adequate facilities for amusement 
and for recreation the men will look 


around and become interested in the 
first thing that comes to hand. 


During the proper seasons of the 
year physical contests and out-of- 
door games are the best sources of 
recreation for men because they 
serve to develop the physical powers 
of the men and have a tendency to 
interest them in normal healthy 
recreation. During the winter 
months a good reading room sup- 
plied with magazines and books are 
all aids to contentment and hence 
are aids to discipline. 


The amusement and recreation of 
enlisted men affords a fine field for 
the activities of young officers. In 
this eld they can do much pleasant 
work and at the same time gain 
much useful knowledge in the man- 
agement of the men. 


RECRUITS 


“By TALKING to young recruits 
in the right way and at the right 
time and just to the right extent, it 
is extremely useful to them. They 
learn much in the way that they 
could learn in no other. Some offi- 
cers seem to act on the principle that 
a recruit should absorb all of the 
things which he ought to know just 
as a sponge absorbs water. There are 
a great many of our men who get 
into trouble and are tried by court- 
martial who have never heard a sin- 
gle officer warn them against any 
of the temptations. They have never 
been told about desertion, nor of 
the respect which they owe to their 
uniform, nor cautioned against the 
evil of drunkenness, nor of wearing 
their uniform in dives and disrepu- 
table places, nor concerning any of 
the other many, many things which 
a service man ought to be told about. 


On the other hand, talking to 
recruits should not be carried to such 
an extent as to make it either a bore 
or to nag them by long, drawn-out 
sermons. There is a way to do 
everything right and the right way 
to talk to enlisted men is to give 
them a few short sentences in regard 
to one subject at a time. The time 
to talk to them is when they are not 
fatigued and the way to talk to them 


Company Commanders at the Cape May Receiving Center will be happy when these lads 
complete their recruit training and are shipped out to active duty. Harold Gardner, left, and 
Carroll Gardner are twins and their likeness to one another has been confounding all hands 
for many weeks. 


is by looking them squarely in the 
eye, say what you have to say and 
then stop. 
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DFAR FF-ATRONS of the BOOKSHOP: 


Your Many of you have asked for a full list of titles that are available 
via the BOOKSHOP. Accordingly, I'll list many of our books but space 


will not permit a description of each one. If information about any of 
these books is desired, just drop me a line and I'll be glad to write you a 
personal letter describing the book in which you are interested. 

As you know, purchasing books is a simple matter. Merely forward 


check or money order to me at USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP, 215 
Many New Titles West Street, Annapolis, Md. Add twenty-five cents to each order to cover 

. cost of wrapping, handling and mailing. I'll do the rest! I'll see that your 
Now Available To books reach you promptly and in good condition. 


All Hands Your BOOKSHOP Operator, 
ELEANOR SCHAEFFER. 




















Excerpts from the International Code 
of Signals 





Lives of the Liners 


Knight’s Modern Seamanship casa 


Welder's Guide 


A greatly enlarged, reset, and re-written 12th edition of ‘‘Knight’s Modern Answers on Blue Print Reading 
Seamanship,’”’ the most famous book in America on seamanship, is now available Oil Burner Guide 
at this BOOKSHOP. Revised by Commodore Ralph S. Wentworth, USN (ret.), Refrigeration 
assisted by Commander John V. Noel, Jr., USN, this veritable ‘Bible’ for seamen Power Plant Engincer’s Guide 
has been through many editions and many printings since the 1880's when it was Shines Minted Westese Mealy Bach... 
first published. 

Lessons learned as recently as the Korean War are now included with all the 
important basic knowledge of the sea and the ships which voyage thereon. There Machinists? & Teckuahese’ Mandy 
are new sections on waves and surf, ice seamanship, landing ships and landing craft, Book 
refueling at sea, transfer of stores and marine salvage. 


Sheet Metal Pattern Layouts 


Mathematics & Calculations 


- : . , : : Kogers Drawing and Design 
The material on ships and boats and their equipment has been rewritten and 


obsolete matter discarded. Special sections on weather, mechanical appliances aboard 
ship, and Rules of the Nautical Road have been brought up-to-date and every line 
cut and almost all of the many photographs are new. 


Shipfitter’s Handy Book 
Aireraft Worker 
Painting & Decorating Manual 


Question & Answers for Engineer's 


For well over half a century, through eleven previous editions and many print- aud Pineinants Diebeaiies 


ings, this book has been a practicai guide for all who follow the sea. It should 
continue to be of help in the future as it has been in the past to all those who wish 
to gain or maintain proficiency in the art of seamanship. 


Television Service Manual 
Electric Motor Guide 


9, ‘i j ‘ fst es Questions & Answers for Electrician's 
This 606-page book is priced at $7.50 and may be obtained from vour USCG eaniiantiene 


MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP via check, money order or cash. We guarantee delivery Wiring Diagrams for Light & Power 1.00 
to any part of the world. (Van) Handy Book of Practical Electricity 4.00 


USCG MAGAZINE BOOKSHOP Electronic Devices 


Lilectrical Power Calculations 





New Elictriec Dictionary............ 








New Kadioman's Guide 
~ . eo J ‘ 
Modern Seamanship A Merchant Marine Officers’ Huan:ibook Hand-to-Hand Combut 


Arts of the Sailor cience of the Seven Seas Leacher Braiding . 


International Maritime Dictionary... 12.! Small Boat Engine Manual . Shaltew. Water Divian 


Primer of Navigation ° “ Splicing Wire and Fiber Rope Textbook of Seamanship ... 


. etate on ¥ Siliais ° ’ P eo ‘ 
Collision Preventic Teacher's Manual of F.sierman’s Knots and Nets 


Naval Terms Dictionary 5 Text Book of Seamanship Boatbuilding In Your Back Yard 


Marine Navigation 7 Warships of the World 2. The Sailing Primer 
Navigation Problems & Solucions.... V.eunl Signalling Guide ; cinilt Mids Ous dee ene 
Radar & Electronic Navigation. 


Manual of Celestial Navigation 
N@ SB TF SS SS ST SS SPSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SC SSS SF SSS See eee See, 


Semper Paratus Specials 


Your BOOKSHOP enthusiastically recommends two books written by Coast 
Guard authors. For persons interested in legal affairs, we recommend MARINE 
LAWS — ‘Navigation and Safety,’’ by Commander Frederick Arzt, priced at $7.00 

>’. For p rsen; interested in robust reading of the adventures of men, sh:ps 
anI the sea (with emphasis on the men) we heartily recommend ICE IS WHERE 
YOU FIND IT, written in gripping faahion by Captain Charles Thomas and 
priced at $4.50. 


Damage Control 
Stability & Trim for Ship's Officer... 


Use of Radar at Sea 


American Merchant Seaman's Manual $6.00 
Coast Guard Law Enforcement 
Red Book of Marine Engineering.... 4.00 


Encyclopedia of Knots and Fancy 
Rope Work 


Handybook of Knots 


Square Knot Handicraft Guide 


~ Se eee neste eae nee eee 


How to Navigate Today 


saa ewe Re 
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IN REVIEW: 


(AST GUARD IN WORLD WAR II 


Fifteenth In A Series Of Articles From Wartime History 


A COAST GUARDSMAN 


oF RANK W. FREEMAN, second class motor ma- 
chimist’s mate in the U. S. Coast Guard said, ‘We 
knew we were going to catch hell when we saw ma- 
chinegun fire spraying the water before us,’ when he 
told how a German bullet grazed his arm while he 
was attempting to salvage a shipmate’s wrecked boat 
on the Normandy Coast. 

Completely disregarding their own safety, Coast 
Guardsman Freeman and his bowman, Florian Chap- 
man, seaman first class, USCGR, refused to back off 
into safer waters after unloading assault troops, until 
they had gone to the rescue of a crew member's boat. 

“You have no idea how miserable the Germans 
made that beach,’ said Freeman. “From a half mile 
off shore we could see rows upon rows of jagged ob- 
structions lining the beach. Added to this was the 
debris of blown up landing craft which had_ been 
destroyed before us. 

‘Because there was no cleared channel to the beach 
which we hit shortly after H-hour, there was nothing 
we could do but plough straight over many submerged 
logs. Luckily the ones we crashed through were not 
mined. 

“When our ramp went down and the soldiers 
started to charge ashore, the Heinies iet loose with 
streams of hot lead which pinged all around us. Why 
they didn't kill everyone in our boat I will never know. 
You can bet we wasted no time cranking up the ramp 
and backing off. But before leaving we took on six 
badly wounded soldiers who were lying in the water 
before us. 

“Just as we got clear of the underwater obstacles 
and were out of range of the worst machinegun fire, 
I noticed that one of the ship's boats was stuck on 
the beach. It seemed to be wedged between two posts. 

“We didn’t think twice about going to help out a 
shipmate in distress. Ship spirit is at its best when 
the enemy is making it tough for us. Threading our 
way back through the mine fields and obstructions we 
worked our boat close enough to throw a line to the 
impaled craft. Eighty-eight-shells and mortars were 
playing hell around us. I guess the two boats close 
together made a good target for the snipers.” 

The first line wasn't strong enough and it parted 
the moment they threw the engine in reverse. Freeman 
then tossed his heavier anchor line to the stranded 
boat. 
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ON NORMANDY BEACH 


‘I was so anxious to see whether the second line 
would hold that I almost fergot how close shells and 
shrapnel were landing. I was standing in plain view 
concentrating on my salvage job when a bullet nicked 
the under part of my arm. This suddenly brought me 
to my senses, and | ducked down into the bottom of 
the boat with the others. 

“My thoughts became befuddled for a few minutes. 
The bullet must have hit a nerve because my whole 
arm was deadened. Believe me, I gladly stayed flat- 
tened on the deck for about fifteen minutes. But I 
knew that I wasn’t seriously hurt when | found thai 
I could wiggle my fingers. 

“Jerry must have figured he had wiped us out be- 
cause things quieted down almost immediately. 

“When we saw two other landing boats coming in, 
we decided to get back to our transport as quickly 
as possible because the wounded soldiers in our boat 
were in critical condition. It seemed the wise thing 
to do as we were sure the incoming landing craft to- 
gether could handle the stranded boat. It was fortu- 
nate that we made this decision, for the poor, suffer- 
ing Army men were on their last legs when we reached 
the ship.” 

Coast Guardsman Freeman drew high praise from 
his officers when only a few minutes after coming 
aboard, he volunteered to make another trip to the 
beach. He was allowed to return to duty in his land- 
ing craft after doctors had checked him thoroughly. 

“Chappy’’ Chapman was cool as a cucumber under 
fire. He did a great job with our wounded men, giving 
them cigarettes, water, and keeping them as dry as 
he possibly could.” 


COAST GUARD RESCUE FLOTILLA No. 1 


U. S. Coast Guard Rescue Flotilla No. 1, organized 
at the suggestion of President Roosevelt, comprised 
fifty 83-foot wooden rescue boats. Lt. Comdr. Alex- 
ander V. Stewart, Jr., USCGR, commanded the flo- 
tilla. When loaded to the danger point, the boats 
would dash to larger vessels, transfer their survivors 
and return to search for more. The flotilla was credited 
with saving more than a thousand lives, nearly five 
hundred of them during the first thirty-six hours of 
the invasion. 

The small 83-foot cutters of the Coast Guard 
Rescue Flotilla, operating with both American and 
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Lest we forget! Coast Guardsmen frequently participated in scenes such as pictured above during World War II. The above photo shows 

victims of a Nazi attack being removed from the Coast Guard vessel MENGEs after that vessel had recovered these victims from the sea. 

Later, the MENGES was destroyed by the Nazis but was salvaged to perform important duty. The story of the Miracle of the MencEs 
was described in detail in our October edition. 
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British Forces, rescued soldiers and sailors from drown- 
ing and were instrumental in keeping casualty lists far 
below the numbers anticipated. 

The wooden cutters accompanied initial invasion 
waves to within 1,660 yards of the beaches. Coast 
Guard Boat No. 16, commanded by Lieut. McPhail, 
achieved the highest record, picking up 126 survivors 
from three ships stricken within a half mile of the 
beach. 

Coast Guard Boat No. 34, commanded by Lieut. 
(jg) Gordon W. Grafos, with 32 rescues, achieved 
the best record of those cutters assigned to the East- 
ern Task Force, comprised of British units. 

Lieut. McPhail’s cutter, which was equally efficient 
while ‘‘sub-busting’’ in the battle of the Atlantic, 
aided three assault vessels hit by the sporadically firing 
shore batteries. Their crews had been spilled into cold 
water churned by the onrushing armada of barges. 

The cutter nosed in among the struggling groups 
of men floundering in Diesel oil and debris. Although 
shells were splashing about it and mines were detonot- 
ing, the cutter’s crew calmly went about the rescue 
work. With 90 casualties as its first load, the cutter 
sped to the Coast Guard Transport DICKMAN. 

The cutter returned just in time to pick up more 
wounded from a landing craft, tanks, which had struck 
a mine. McPhail maneuvered his cutter under its 
slowly turning side, got a line to the men and hoisted 
them aboard. He got away only seconds before the 
LCT turned turtle. 

The loss of life among the survivors while aboard 
the rescue cutter was negligible. 


RESCUE FLOTILLA ONE 
FIFTY 83-FOOTERS 


Utah Beach looked good from the start for the 
Army, but the Navy did not fare so well. Coastal 
batteries and enemy planes took a heavy toll of ships 
and men. Fortunately, Coast Guard craft were able 
to save many lives. The PC-1261 was hit on D.Day 
by fire from a coastal battery and her crew received 
orders to abandon ship. Her skipper, Lt. Comdr. 
Rency F. Sewell, Jr., USNR, later related that they 
all realized it was impossible for anyone to pick them 
up at that time, but felt sure they would eventually 
be picked up. A Coast Guard vessel finally came in 
sight and began picking up the rafts. It was the No. 
16, commanded by Lieut. (jg) R. V. McPhail. 

“It was a small vessel and had not only to rescue 
the personnel of my ship,”’ said Commander Sewell, 
“but of three others which had sunk almost simul- 
taneously. There was quite a number of the crew 
in the water and we were all afraid that the Coast 
Guard vessel would not be large enough to pick up 
all the crew. However, this did not worry us as much 
as did the current, which was carrying our rafts to- 
ward the beach. We were afraid that we would be 
taken prisoners. 

‘The Coast Guard vessel picked us up out of the 
water about three hours after we had abandoned ship. 
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It immediately carried us back to the Transport Area 
where we boarded a transport ship that was doing 
duty as a hospital evacuation ship, the USS DiIck- 
MAN.” 

As D-Day wore on, enemy planes came over and 
during the afternoon and night the waters in the 
areas of Utah Beach and adjacent were heavily mined 
from the air. The Germans dropped ground mines 
and, according to observers, nothing could be done 
about that during the night of D-Day. Mine-laying 
craft came to be a constant feature of life in the Utah 
Area. Regularly every night, somewhere between a 
quarter to midnight and a quarter past, German planes 
would fly over, usually in three groups. First came a 
ptane dropping flares, then a small group of bombers, 
making quick runs at the beach and drawing all the 
anti-aircraft fire, while the mine-laying planes glided 
in silently dropping the deadly mines. 

The 83-foot rescue cutters of the Coast Guard flo- 
tilla saved almost four hundred and fifty men from 
the cold waters of the Channel on D-Day alone. Carter 
Barber, a Coast Guard combat correspondent aboard 
the Coast Guard Rescue Cutter 16 sent this description 
of his ship's duties on June 6. ‘The cutter had just 
made a round trip to the DICKMAN standing out in 
the harbor mouth, to discharge some ninety casualties 
picked up earlier this morning when she saw a stricken 
LCT which was slowly capsizing as it sank, and 
dashed to the aid of the stranded personnel. On the 
decks of the LCT over thirty men were trapped, in- 
cluding a wounded man with nearly severed legs, dang- 
ling only by pieces of flesh, who was unable to leave 
his ship. When the rescue cutter was skillfully maneu- 
vered under the slowly lowering side of the LCT, de- 
spite the choppy seas surrounding the craft, all the 
other men were safely brought aboard the smaller craft, 
except the wounded sailor. 

“When the sailor’s plight became apparent, Arthur 
Burkhard, Jr., a member of the cutter’s crew, jumped 
over the side of the rescue cutter, rushed to the wound- 
ed man’s side and helped to secure a line around him, 
completely disregarding the smoke that was beginning 
to pour from the LCT’s hatches. ‘At that time I 
didn’t know that the LCT was doubling as a small- 
arms ammunition ship,’ said Burkhard. ‘It was a 
good thing that I was able to get the line around the 
lad before that gigantic, sinking bomb blew up. How- 
ever, the man helped me get the line around him. 

‘He was the bravest man that we picked up, 
Burkhard continued. ‘He was unable to talk because 
of weakness, but he managed to keep a grin on his 
face. Even when we were cutting his clothes off him 
to administer morphine when we saw that his two legs 
were severed above the knees, he kept himself under 
control, and even winked at us.’ Once the wounded 
sailor had the line about him, Burkhard unsuccessful.y 
tried to lower him from the settling LCT to the 
smaller rescue cutter. The LCT’s starboard side was 
dropping lower and lower as the whole ship began 
to capsize, and it was impossible for the skipper, Lieut. 
(jg) R. V. McPhail, USCGR, to keep his craft under 
the LCT’s side lest his own be pinned beneath it. 
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The only alternative was for Burkhard to throw 
the wounded man off the LCT’s deck into the water, 
where he could be pulled aboard the rescue craft. ‘I 
never saw anyone so game as that man,’ adds Burk- 
hard. ‘I hated to throw such a badly wounded man 
into the water, but that was the only way I could get 
him to safety. But he helped himself, and pulled him- 
self hand-over-hand up the side of our boat when our 
fellows had towed him to the boat’s side.’ Once his 
charge was aboard, Burkhard himself had to plunge 
into the water and make his way back to his ship. 
Although he couldn’t swim himself, he was dragged 
aboard by his mates. ‘I’ve got a brother in the Navy, 
myself, and figured that he might be the man aboard 
the sinking LCT. So the fact that I couldn't swim 
didn’t stop me,’ said Burkhard. No more than two 
minutes after Burkhard and the casualties were taken 
aboard the rescue cutter and the boat hal left the LCT, 
the burning ship completely turned turtle and disap- 
peared from sight. 


RESCUE PATROL 


As D-Day broke through the clammy mists of the 
English Channel, scores of small Coast Guard patrol 
craft ran the gauntlet of thundering shore batteries 
and thickly-strewn mine fields to rescue Allied mili- 
tary and naval personnel in distress. Everett Garner, 
a Coast Guard combat correspondent, sent in the fol- 
lowing account. 


“All night we groped our way in a huge convoy 
through miles of mine fields. Our path was lit only 
by a pale moon fitfully breaking through the overcast 
sky and in the distance the garish light of flares and 
gunfire. As night closed in on the evening of the in- 
vasion, this convoy stretched out from the sandy coast 
of Southern England like a weird circus parade. Plump 
barrage balloons waddled along close-hauled above 
dumpy landing craft pitching through the rough water. 
Transports bristled with squat amphibious tanks well 
deserving their nick-name ‘‘ducks.”” Bustling along- 
side were weirdly camouflaged landing vessels loaded 
with British, Canadian and American assault forces. 


“Clouds of British and American fighters and light 
bombers sped above us in the late English twilight as 
we entered the long, narrow mine-swept channel for 
the coast of France. Lieut. (jg) B. A. Knowlton, 
USCG, Naval veteran of World War I, and Chief 
Boatswain’s Mate Glen R. Vliet, clung to the tiny 
bridge of the small Coast Guard rescue ship striving 
to keep our group of cutters in positions with the 
transports. From above the clouds we could hear the 
planes. In front there was only blackness. 


“The beach surrounding the Bay of the Seine was 
lit with explosions of heavy bombs. Hundreds of tons 
hit the gun defenses in our sector before 6 A.M. Bomb 
blasts sent blossoms of flames up along the beach. At 
5:30 A.M. a Coast Guard patrol boat commanded 
by Lt. (jg) Gordon W. Crafts, came up on the stern 
of the convoy approaching the assault area. A de- 
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stroyer received a torpedo or mine amidships, blowing 
up the boilers. The stricken ship folded in half, with 
stem and stern protruding above the choppy sea like 
ends of a bent hinge. 


dozens of depth charges were seen on the stern. With- 
out knowing whether they were set to explode or on 
“‘safe,’’ the light cutter sped into the sea, throwing 
out scramble nets to survivors floating in the water. 
Lieut. Crafts remarked later, ‘If those charges had sunk 
we would have gone up like matchwood.’ Three men 
were floating on a six by six timber. These men, dazed 
by the explosion, had to be pried loose from the jet- 
sam. Several rafts were loaded with wounded sailors. 
One man, his leg shot off at the thigh, died before he 
could be taken from the rafts. Many other fractured 
and bleeding survivors were taken from that and sur- 
rounding rafts. One survivor, a veteran of many years 
in the Navy, told of seeing one torpedo cross the bow 
and two others before they ripped into the boilers. 
The injured were taken below to the crew quarters, 
given hot coffee and cigarettes, and lifted into the crew's 
bunks. Coast Guardsmen stripped their lockers clean, 
giving the chilled, dripping men all their clothes. 


“Chief Motor Machinist’s Mate Spaulding E. 
Michot, USCGR, turned emergency Pharmacist’s Mate, 
laid the wounded out on the galley table, now an oper- 
ating table. In the tiny pitching compartment, he 
stitched open wounds and splintered fractured legs. 
The compartment — the bulkheads —— were smeared 
with dried blood. A wounded sailor being transferred 
to a larger ship returned to the galley to retrieve a pistol 
left behind. Taking it, he remarked cryptically, ‘May- 
be I'll get another shot at those rats.’ 


“At 5:30 A.M. British warships were blasting the 
beach and heavy gun emplacements. Large blasts were 
seen on the shore, appearing to be ammunition dumps 
exploding. After the warship bombardment, Canadian 
and United States assault troops began pouring ashore 
covered by smoke screens. Our Coast Guard rescue 
vessel was circling a British transport when a German 
shore battery opened. Three large shells struck the 
water 35 feet from us. The explosions, from large 
calibre guns, gysered hot water into our faces. A Brit- 
ish destroyer immediately struck out for the shore, 
pumping shells into the enemy emplacement and short- 
ly silenced them. 


Later in the morning, a distress signal came from 
a crippled, sinking amphibious tank. Four American 
Army men soaked and badly chilled were brought 
aboard after efforts to salvage the tank had failed. The 
soldiers were taken to the galley, given hot coffee and 
sandwiches, and returned to another vessel to be re- 
outfitted. At 1 P.M. we were ordered to return in 
convoy to England. We joined troopships, a battle- 
ship, and destroyers. A floating mine adrift caused 
us to swerve sharply on our course. We missed it by 
a scarce six feet. Arriving at our English port, we 
learned that several hundred survivors were saved in 
the first two days’ operation by the U. S. Coast Guard 
patrol vessels off the Coast of Normandy. 
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On Our Way 


Some folks go along through life 
Almost as if to say: 
We don’t know where we're going, 
but 
We're simply on our way. 


Still that won't get them very far, 
And you'll admit it’s true — 

We have to have a certain goal 
And keep that goal tn view. 


Io just go on ts not enough, 
To walk without a light 
Toward some uncertain place ahead, 
Will never lead us right. 


We have to journey straight and 
true, 
And follow mile by mile 
To that high goal we keep in view— 
To something that’s worth while! 
—SIDNEY J. BURGOYNE. 


* * * 


The Crucible 
Hard ye may be tn the tumult, 
Red to your battle hilts, 
Blow give for blow tn the foray, 
Cunning!y ride tn the tilts; 
But when the roartng ts ended, 
Tenderly, unbeguiled, 
Turn to a woman a woman's 
Heart, and a child’s to a child. 


Test of the man, tf hts worth be 
In accord with the ultimate plan, 

That he be not, to hts marring, 
Always and utterly man; 

That he bring out of the tumult, 
Fitter and undefiled, 

Io woman the heart of a woman, 
To children the heart of a child. 


Good when the bugles are ranting 
It ts to be iron and fire; 

Good to be oak tn a foray, 
Ice to a guilty desire. 

But when the battle ts over, 
(Marvel and wonder the while) 

Give to @ woman a woman's 
Heart, and a child’s to a child. 

— O. HENRY. 
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We Go This Way But Once 


We go this way but once, O heart of 
mine, 
So why not make the journey 
well worth while, 
Giving to those who travel with us 
A helping hand, a word of cheer, 
a smile? 
We go this way but once. Ah! 
never more 
Can we go back along the self- 
same way, 
To get more out of life, undo the 
wrongs, 
Or speak love’s words we knew 
but did not say. 


We go this way but once. Then let 
us make 
The road we travel blossomy and 
sweet 
With helpful, kindly deeds and ten- 
der words, 
Smoothing the path of bruised 
and stumbling feet. 


—Anon. 
* * * 


| Did My Best 


If I attempt a chosen lot, 
But fate decides I shall not win, 
My conscience then assails me not— 


I did my best. 


If on life’s road I stray amiss, 
Because of things I can’t control, 
I'll be respected, but for this— 
I did my best. 


If I with fearful odds do cope, 
And find that I am weakening, 
In this one line I'll find new hope— 

I did my best. 


If when I on life’s journey pause, 
And find I’ve done few worthy 
deeds, 
May God advance my soul, because 
I did my best. 
—ALVIN SCHERF. 


A Tribute 


Weary and alone he watches 
Across the wind-swept deep, 
Above the tallest spruces 
A lonely vigil keep. 
Away from home and loved ones 
Where the sea seems never to end, 
W here “‘Service’’ is the watchword 
And every man’s a friend. 


Courteous, loyal and steadfast — 
A tribute to all mankind, 
A nobler type of manhood 
I am sure you would never find. 
When the mountainous seas are 
raging 
And the storm ts all about, 
All Coast Guard men are equals 
When the lifeboat’s going out. 


Nothing goes by unnoticed, 
No call on sea or land; 
Each Guardsman’s watting at his 
post 
To lend a helping hand. 

“Ever ready” ts their watchword, 
Guardians faithful and true; 
Where self ts forgotten and a man’s 

a man, 
Hats off to the Coast Guard crew! 


-—MARGARET ELWELL. 
a * ok 


The Merry Heart 


““A merry heart doeth good like 
a medicine; but a broken spirit drieth 
the bones.”’ 
The merry heart, the merry heart, 
Of heaven's gifts I hold thee best; 
And they who feel its pleasant 
throb, 
Though dark their lot, are truly 
blest. 


From youth to age it changes not, 
In joy and sorrow still the same; 
When skies are dark, and tempests 
scowl, 
It shines a steady beacon flame. 


It gives to beauty half its power, 
The nameless charm worth all the 
rest, 
The light that dances o’er the face, 
And speaks of sunshine in the 
breast. 


If beauty ne'er have set her seal, 
It well supplies her absence, too, 
And many a cheek looks passing 
fair, 
Because a merry heart shines 
through. 
—Anonymous. 
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Re AR ADMIRAL JOSEPH 
GREENSPUN entered the service in 
1916 when he was appointed a 
cadet in the U. S. Coast Guard. He 
was commissioned Ensign in July, 
1918; Lieutenant (jg) in Novem 
ber, 1918; Lieutenant in January, 
1923; Lieutenant Commander in 
September, 1925; Commander in 
May, 1937; Captain in June, 1942, 
and Real Admiral 1 April, 1949. 

Prior to admission to the VU. S. 
Coast Guard Academy he attended 
the public schools in Baltimore, 
Md. He was born in Russia in 
1897. 

His first assignment following 
graduation from the Academy was 
in the New York Division on port 
security duty in New York, where 
he served over a year. Then came a 
short tour of duty on the ITASCA. 
followed by two years on the SEN- 
FCA, during which time he made 
two ice patrols. 

In 1921 he was assigned to the 
APACHE, where he remained 
three years, the last year as com- 
manding officer. He assumed com- 
mand of the cable ship PEFQUOT and 
remained there two years. Then fol- 
lowed two years on the MOJAVE. 

In 1929 he was ordered to the 
newly commissioned TAHOF as 
eyecutive officer, in which capacity 
he served for two years. From the 
TAHOE he went as officer-in-charge 
of the Coast uGard Store in San 
Francisco. After a year and a half 
on that du.ty, he reported aboard 
the Coast Guard Destroyer HUNT 
as commanding officer. 

The next two years were spent in 
the Destroyers HUNT and ABEL P. 
UPSHUR as commanding officer and 
commander of a special patrol force. 
From 1934 to 1938 he was assistant 
personnel officer at Coast Guard 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 
He then reported to the CAMPBELI 
as commanding officer. The two 
duty in her covered as- 


for 


years of 
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YOUR LEADERS 


REAR ADMIRAL JOSEPH GREENSPUN 


signments to Greenland in connec- 
tion with the establishment of the 
first U. S. Consulate there, and six 
months in Lisbon, Portugal. 


In 1941 he attended the UV. S. 
Naval War College and was gradu- 
ated upon completion of the com- 
mand course. At the outbreak of 
World War II he was in command 
of the INGHAM. For nine months 
he was with that ship escorting 
trans-Atlantic convoys. Then he 
was detached and assigned as escort 


tide 
ee 


REAR ADMIRAL JOSEPH GREENSPUN 


commander with convoys. sailing 
to and from Greenland, sailing in 
the TAMPA, Mopoc and MOTAVE. 
He was so engaged for seven months. 
For this duty he was awarded the 
commendation ribbon by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, U. S. Atlantic 
Fleet. 

Upon detachment from duty as 
escort commander in April, 1943, 
he was assigned as Assistant Dis 


trict Coast Guard Officer in the 11th 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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Then there's the beautiful secre- 
tary whose new boss told her that if 
she'd play ball with him they'd get 
along fine. So she went out and pur- 
chased a complete outfit including 
baseball, bat, catcher’s mask and 
gloves. 


* * * 


Old Lady: ‘‘Here’s a penny, my 
poor man. How did you become so 
destitute?”’ 

Beggar: “‘I was like you, mum, 
always giving away vast sums to 
the poor.” 

* * * 


The mental patient was about to 
be released after twenty years of in- 
carceration. He put on his best suit, 
then decided to shave himself. As 
he stood before the mirror, razor in 
hand, a nurse passing by called out, 
“Good luck, Harvey.” 

As he turned to answer her, the 
razor caught the string supporting 
the mirror, and it slipped to the 
floor. The patient turned around 
and found himself gazing at a blank 
wall. 

“Darn it,”” he mumbled, “‘just as 
I'm ready to leave here after twenty 
years, I’ve cut my head off.” 

e-s <4 


Recruit (just back from leave) : 
“IT just became a mother.” 

2nd Recruit: “You a mother? 
What's the story?” 

Ist Recruit: ‘“‘On leave I met a 
girl with a face only a mother could 
love. Then I found out she’s worth 
six million bucks. Then I became 
a mother.” 

* * x 


“Billy, get your little brother’s 
hat out of that mud puddle.”’ 

‘“T can't, Ma, he’s got it strapped 
too tight under his chin.” 


Page Forty 


“Why,” exclaimed an impatient 
sailor, ‘“were women made so beau- 
tiful and so dumb?” 

“We are beautiful,’ retorted the 
wife, ‘‘so that men can love us, and 
dumb so that we can love men.” 

a 


A man had been plagued for 
weeks with a bothersome rash which 
confused his doctor. The doctor, 
after a time-consuming examination, 
hemmed and hawed and _ finally 
asked: 

‘Have you ever had this kind of 
itch before?” 

The answer was a vigorous “‘yes.”’ 

“Well,” said the doctor, ‘‘looks 
like you've got it again.” 

x ok Ok 


Is the doctor in?” 


caller. 


inquired the 


“No, sir,”’ answered his five-year- 
old boy. 
“Have you any idea when he will 
be back?”’ 
“T don’t know, sir — he went out 
on an eternity case.” 
* * x 


The township's miser stomped 
into the local doctor’s office, pounded 
the floor with his cane and wheezed, 
“You're a danged old fraud! I came 
to you in 1904 for a cold and you 
charged me three dollars.”’ 

“T cured you, didn’t I?’’ asked 
the doctor. 

“Cured me,’ he says,” 
the former patient. 
Thta’s rich, that is. 
I'm sneezing again.” 

* * * 


stormed 
“Cured me! 
Look at me! 


The busy executive asked his sec- 
retary where his pencil was. 

“Behind your ear.’’ she replied. 

“Come, come,” snapped the big 
shot. I’m a busy man. Which ear?”’ 


He: ‘While we're sitting in the 
moonlight I'd like to ask you — ”’ 
She: ‘“Yes, dear.” 
He: “If you couldn’t move over. 
I'm sitting on a nail.” 
* *” * 


“Did you give your penny to the 
Sunday School?’ asked the mother. 

“No. Ma, I lost it.”’ 

‘That makes three Sundays in a 
row you've lost your penny.” 

“TI know, Ma, but that kid’s luck 
can’t last forever.” 

x * x 


A moron walked over to the box 
office of a theater, bought a ticket 
and went in. A few minutes later 
he returned, bought another ticket 
and again went inside. Three times 
the same thing happened. By the 
fourth, the girl at the box office was 
completely perplexed and asked: 
“Why do you keep buying tickets 
to go into the theater?” 

“Tt’s not my fault,”” replied the 
moron, “‘they keep tearing them up 
every time I go inside.” 

* * x 

Father: “‘So my daughter has 
consented to become your wife. 
Have you fixed the day for the wed- 
ding?” 

Young Man: “I will leave that 
to her, sir.” 

Father: ‘“Will you have a church 
Or a private wedding?” 

Young Man: ‘“‘Her mother can 
decide that, sir.”’ 

Father: ‘“‘What have you to live 
on?” 

Young Man: 
to you, sir.” 

2 * 


“T will leave that 


A very particular housekeeper 
was having her bedroom painted. 
Wishing to learn what progress the 
painter was making, she crept to 
the bottom of the stairs and lis- 
tened. Not a sound reached her ears. 

She: ‘Painter, are you work- 
ing?” 

Painter: ‘‘Yes, ma'am.” 

She: “I can’t hear you making 
a sound.” 

Painter: ‘‘Perhaps not, ma’am. 
I ain’t putting the paint on with a 
hammer.”’ 

* * * 


Love makes the world go round; 
but, then, so does a good swallow 
of tobacco juice. 
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STOP WORRYING! 


SEND THE FOLKS \& 


U.S 





The puzzled little guy in the above 
illustration is named Sam Paratus. 
He was out to 
time and had no 
opportunity to purchase an appro- 
priate gift for the folks at 
Many of his shipmates 
with the same problem. 


Sam had a problem. 
see at Christmas 


home. 


were faced 














Then an idea dawned on Sam. He 
realized that the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE is a year-round gift that 
is appreciated by all the good folks 
at home. So Sam Paratus ordered a 
subscription for his folks. A lot of 
Coast Guardsmen are following Sam's 
idea. Why don’t you join the gang? 














Confucius say: ‘‘Wash face in 
morning, neck at night.” 


* * x 


A traveler going through the 
mountain country saw an old hill- 
billy having a tussle with a bear. 

The traveler rushed up to the 
hillbilly’s wife who was sitting on 
a stump with her rifle in the crook 
of her arm. 

“Why don't shoot the 
beast?’’ demanded the traveler. 

“Well.” replied the old woman 
calmly, ‘I’m waiting to see if the 
bear won't save me the trouble.” 

* * x 


you 


low you didn't laugh 

when the CO told that story?” 

“T didn’t have to. I've 
transferred.” 


come 
been 
* 


Lt..: “Is that all the work you 
can do in an hour?” 
b: ‘Well, sir, I guess I could 
lo more, but I never was one for 
sowing off.”’ 
you hear about the new per- 
hat drives mad? It 
smells like money. 


women 
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A gang of county roadmen were 
way out in the country to repair 
a road when they discovered they 
had left their shovels back in town. 
They phoned their foreman. 

He replied: “i'll send the shovels 
ovt right away by truck. Lean on 
eoch other until they get there.” 


* of * 


asked the 
waving the paper she 
took from his pocket. 

Swallowing hard, the 
sud innocently, “That's the name 
of a horse I was supposed to bet on 
today.” 

His screamed, ‘Well your 
horse called up today, and wanted 


+ 


t> know what time you'd be home.” 


“Who is Margie?” 


angry wife, 


husband 


wife 


* * * 


A school kid, whose first love was 
baseball, was writing the answers to 
a test in phychology. He 
“Your legs is what if you ain't got 
two pretty good ones you can't get 
t> first base and neither can your 


wrote: 


sister.” 
* * 


i'verything comes to him who 
rders hash. 


A man rode side-saddle into a 
tavern and ordered a whiskey sour 
for his pony. The barkeep brought 
the order and the horse drank it 
down. The man ordered another, 
which the horse drank; and then a 
third, and a fourth. 

The astonished tap tender man- 
aged to ask, ‘‘Wouldn’t like 
something for yourself 

“No, thanks.”’ came the reply, 
“T'm driving.” 


you 


*” ca * 


Father, reproving his son and 
heir for his table manners: 

“I'm afraid you're a little pig, 
Junior. Do you know what a pig 
is ” 

“Yes, daddy,”’ said Junior. “‘It’s 
a hog’s little boy.”’ 


* * * 


The small boy was very interes*ed 
in watching a _ baldheaded man 
scratch the fringe of hair around 
the side of his head. The man kept 
is up so long that the boy finally 
reached over and in a loud whisper, 
“Say, mister, you'll never catch 
him that way. Why don’t you run 
him around in the open?” 
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“Have you a speaking acquaint- 
ance with that lady next door? ask- 
ed Mrs. Jones. 

“A speaking acquaintance?’’ re- 
plied Mrs. Banks, “I know her so 
well we don’t speak to each other 
at all.’’ 

* * x 


It was a lonely country road on 
a balmy moonlight night. Sudden- 
ly without any warning the car 
came to a stop. 

She: ‘“‘Now if you're going to 
pull that one about the gas —” 

He: ‘‘Nothing of the kind. We 
are not out of gas. The motor is 
not missing. We do not have a flat 
tire.” 

She: 
excuse.’ 

He: ‘There isn’t any excuse. 
The only reason I stopped is be- 
cause | want to neck.”’ 

She: “Oh! That's different. 
Why didn’t you say—mmmm—"” 

=e 


“So you have an original 


“How close did it come to you?” 
asked the farmer, driving up to the 
tree where his hired man had taken 
shelter from an electrical storm. 

“Well,” stammered the hired 
man, “I don't know, but my pipe 
wasn't lit before.” 

ues 

A littke man ran into a bar. 
“Quick,” he blurted, “‘gimme a 
drink before the fight starts!”’ 

The bartender poured a shot, the 
man gulped it and then scurried out 
the door. A moment later, he was 
back with the same request, and 
again he fled. 

About the sixth shot the bar- 
tender stopped him. ‘Say, bud,” 
he said, ‘“‘who’s gonna pay for all 
this hooch?” 

“Oh, oh,” moaned the little 
man. “The fight’s about to start.”’ 
on 
“School — 


Injure A Child.”’ Beneath 
“Wait for 


A safety sign read: 
Don't 
was a childish scrawl: 

teacher.” 

* * * 

Sailor’s Wife: ‘‘George, be sure 
to get shore leave on Thursday; 
we re going to have the baby chris- 
tened.”’ 

George: “Listen. Nobody's go 
ing to hit that kid over the head 
with a bottle.” 
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“Are you troubled by improper 
thoughts?”’ 
“No, I rather enjoy them.” 
a 


Two Indians obtained a room in 
a big city hotel. Making a routine 
checkup the manager found a tepee 
set up in the room and one of the 
Indians sitting in front of it smok- 
ing a pipe. 

“How,” said the Indian. 

“Where's your friend,”’ asked the 
manager. 

‘In there,” 
room. 

Looking in the bathroom the 
manager found an Indian with an 
arrow in his heart. 

‘My Lord! Who killed him?” 

“Me. I killed him.” 

“Why did you do it?” 

‘Him spit in spring.” 

:' = - 


indicating the bath- 


She was only a chaplain’s daugh- 
ter, but you couldn't put anything 
pastor. 

* * * 


A golfing clergyman had been 
badly beaten on the links by a 
parishioner thirty years his senior. 

“Cheer up,” said his opponent. 
“Remember, you win in the finish. 
You'll be burying me some day.” 

Preacher: “It will still be your 
hole.’ 

x * x 

Warn-out Father to Friend: 
“Before I got married, I had six 
theories about rearing children. Now 
i have six children and no theories.” 

* * * 

The 

the boys 


stewed. 


liked 


were 


cannibal’s 
best 


daughter 
when they 


* * ok 


Mrs. Neighbor: ‘I’ve been look- 
ing for my husband for two hours.”’ 
Spinster: ‘“That’s nothing, I’ve 
been looking for one for 20 years 
and haven't found one.” 
* * * 

A hill-billy member of the in- 
fantry got into a poker game with 
some British soldiers. After the first 
deal, they drew. 

“T'll wager one pound,”’ said one 
of the Britons. 

The American studied the four 
aces in his hand, then declared, ‘‘I 
dunno how you fellows count your 
money, but I'll jest raise you a ton.”’ 


Doctor, picking up his car at a 
garage, was highly indignant at the 
size of the repair bill. ‘‘All this for 
a few hours’ work,’ he protested. 
“Why, you charge more for your 
work than we of the medical pro- 
fession do!”’ 

“Well, now,” replied the me- 
chanic, ‘‘that’s just how it should 
be. You doctors have been work- 
ing on the same old models since 
time began, but we've got to learn 
brand new models every year!” 

2 «8 

Boss: ‘Jones, you disappoint 
me. I've been told that you were 
seen at a party, intoxicated, and 
pushing a wheelbarrow around the 
room.” 

Jones: ‘“‘Why, yes, I thought you 
approved.”’ 
Boss: 
should I?” 

Jones: ‘“‘You were riding in the 
wheelbarrow.” 


“Of course not. Why 


* *& * 


A pretty young girl was selling 
poppies in front of an office build- 
ing, and one of the men whom she 
asked to buy a poppy stopped to 
talk to her. Finally he agreed to 
buy a flower if she would tell him 
where she worked. She said she was 
a nurse. 

“Well, if I buy a poppy will you 
nurse me if I ever get sick?” 

“If you come to my hospital,” 
sweetly replied the girl. 

“Where is your hospital?” 

“T’m at Queen Anne’s Maternity 
Hospital.” 

* * * 

Another unpleasant thing about 
advice the better it is, the harder 
it is to take. 

x * x 

“Your narrative is too highly 
colored,’’ remarked the editor, re- 
turning the bulky manuscript. 

“In what way?’ inquired the 
disappointed author. 

“Why,” replied the editor, “‘in 
the very first chapter, you make the 
old man turn purple with rage, the 
villain turn green with envy, the 
hero turn white with anger, the 
heroine turned red with blushes, and 
the coachman turn blue with cold.” 

* * x 

Why is Ireland the richest coun- 
try in the world? 

Because its capital is Dublin. 
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Looking 
For 
Financial 


Security 
? 


Of course you're looking for financial security! Financial security gives one 
the opportunity to live a full and well-rounded life. It gives one the opportu- 
nity to achieve all of the necessities and a few of the luxuries of life. 








Yes, financial security is mighty important. And that’s where your Coast 
Guard comes in. Have you considered the degree of financial security that is 
yours when you re-enlist in the Coast Guard? 


You already know what your monthly pay is but have you ever stopped to 
consider that your cash-in-hand salary is only a small part of the financial 
security that is offered you by the Coast Guard when you re-enlist within 
twenty-four hours? 


Consider your normal medical bills; your dental bills. The Coast Guard 
takes care of these items. 


Consider your daily food bill. (How much would it cost you to eat three 
meals per day in civilian life?) In the Coast Guard you eat — and eat well — 
with the Coast Guard paying the bill! 


Yes, by re-enlisting in the Coast Guard you'll truly achieve financial security. 
Despite changing conditions in the economic structure of the civilian world 
and despite reductions in the Coast Guard budget, it is possible for every Coast 
Guardsman to achieve financial security if he re-enlists within twenty-four hours 
of the expiration of his enlistment. And only by re-enlisting within twenty- 
four hours can a Coast Guardsman retain his existing rating and his existing 
pay scale! 
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The Mail Buoy 


(Continued from Page 6) 











This Strong Language From 
Boatswain’s Mate Is Okay 
CGC FORSYTHIA, 
Sewickley, Pa. 

I have diligently read the COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE for the past seven years. I have 
found it to be both informative and inter- 
esting. In these past years, however, I have 
never had the misfortune to encounter such 
an assinine letter as the one in your October 
issue which was written by the seaman on 
the CGC STORIS! 

Yes, 
I am to the best of 
knowledge and capabilities. 
I, like the maority of BM’s, possess only 
a high school education. Until now, though, 
I was unaware that it required a BA or an 
MA to do my ob. Perhaps Headquarters 
should be Qualifications for ad 
vancement have been fairly strict, but this 


At least, 
my somewhat limited 
I'm sorry that 


I am a boatswain’s mate. 


notified. 


seems to have been overlooked. 
I will that 
skills in a military service are, of a neces 


readily admit professional 
organization as the 
Guard, limited. If this 


person, I'll refrain from calling him a man, 


sity, in as small an 


Coast osmewhat 
is as well versed and as learned as he seems 
to think, he must have realized that before 
he entered this branch of the service. Just 
what did he Coast 
Guard? Perhaps he 


expect to do in the 
that a new 
We might 
an opening here on the 


thought 
gardener was needed at Groton. 


be able to find 


river, too, though. A few roses climbing 
up some of our shore structures might 
brighten up our run a little. 

It’s really deplorable that some uncouth 
BM forces him to work alongside some 
other seaman ‘‘who has no knowledge of 
anything except the work he is doing.” 
At least he admits that the other seaman 
does know what he is doing. With the atti- 
tude that this person has, I doubt if his 
superiors can say the same of him. One 
thing seems rather apparent — mother must 
have really kept a close check on this boy. 
It would seem much time has been spent 
feeling sorry for himself that could kave 
been put to better usage trying to learn his 
ob and consequently bettering his position 
in the service. 

Cheer up, though, your hitch is up in 
January. Then you can go to work on the 
I'm afraid you're due for a dis- 
appointment, however. With the attitude 
you possess, I seriously doubt if you will 
find things much better there. Wherever 
you go, you have to earn your own way. 
Waving a diploma at someone doesn't mean 
much unless you are man enough to prove 
that it is something more than merely a 
piece or parchment, 

ROBERT E. BAGLEY, BM1. 
* * * 


This Reader Addresses Reply 
To Our Unsatisfied Seaman 
Chicago, Illinois. 

I have ust finished reading your letter in 
which you stated you would like a few of 
your questions answered. I have not had 
a year of college, so I don’t know if you 
would consider me qualified ot answer your 
letter. 

Before entering the U. S. Coast Guard 


outside. 


Esquire calendar girls Mary Collins and Gloria Van Deweel enioy lunch with James W. 
Kieffer, Chief Machinist's Mate, and Mary Lou Miller at the Coast Guard Air Station, Miami, 
on a recent visit. 
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you stated that you had completed one year 
of college in which you maored in archi- 
tectural landscaping; you also state you 
had other skills which were printing, draft- 
ing, and photography. If you were so bril- 
liant, why did you not request Officers’ 
School? The examinations are open for 
anyone who can qualify. Beside this, there 
are many other people who would also like 
to be in one of the above mentioned fields. 
In the U. S. Coast Guard there are very 
few billets open to this type of work. 

The U. S. Coast Guard advances men 
who are deserving to be advanced. Yes, in 
one year of college you must have got quite 
an education to think that you are so much 
better than the seaman who is working be- 
side you. You remained a seaman probably 
for a quite a number of reasons, including 
not being able to take orders and thinking 
you should be advanced. Probably you 
didn’t even have the qualities of being a 
good seaman. 

Several of the Boatswain’s Mates that 
you have over you may not have finished 
high school, so that shows that they have 
something on the ball that they have worked 
and proved that they were capable of being 
rated, something which you have not shown 
and probably never will. 

You state that in civilian life you would 
be giving orders and the boatswain'’s mates 
would be taking them. I believe you would 
need more than one year of college to be 
giving orders as you so state. 

I don't believe that there are many men 
in the U. S. Coast Guard who feel as you 
do. Most fellows that I have met don’t feel 
that they are superior to anyone else. 

If everything you say is so true, then 
why do you withhold your name? Are you 
ashamed to think what your shipmates 
might think of you? 

If you think you've had a rough time 
since you've been in the U. S. Coast uGard, 
you have a new experience coming when 
you enter civilian life with the attitude that 
you are superior to everyone else due to 
the fact that you have had a little college. 

“Unsatisfied,” I don’t think you will 
ever be satisfied until you change your ideas 
of life as to be able to live with other 
peop:e and get along with them. 

DONALD F. WOLGAN, BM2(P). 


* * * 


Here's Another Potent Reply 


To That Unsatisfied Sailor 
St. Louis, Md. 


This will be one of many, many replies 


you'll get in answer to that “‘lulu’ letter 
in the October issue of the MAGAZINE, 
written by the cuttie who signs ‘Unsatis- 
fied.’ I've been an avid reader of the MAGA- 
ZINE since I enlisted in the CG in 1950, 
and have been tempted to write a reply to 
other letters: this guy does it though, so 
here goes. 

‘‘Unsatisfied,"” maybe you think you have 
a rough row to hoe in the Coast Guard, 
and it may be true that you have been 
passed up in promotions in favor of some 
other men. Have you tried to make your- 
self more of value to the Service, or have 
you spent all your time piddling and moan- 
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ing about how much better you are than 
your shipmates? 

With the ‘‘tremendous’” amount of edu 
cation you brag about 
of it —- you should have ‘earned that your 
attitude toward others 
their attitude toward you. 


- the whole year 


greatly influences 
That might be 
One reason you haven't gotten a promotion 
you feel you so richly deserve. 

The Coast Guard (or any other Service) 
does not promote a man ust ebcause he feels 
he should be promoted. He must show he 
is able to do a ob, and do it efficiently. How 
much effort have you given to doing your 
ob better than the ‘‘other seaman who has 
no knowledge of anything except the work 
he is doing?’ Isn’t that one of the main 
reasons for advancement? 

The primary factor in estab'ishing eli 
gibility for advancement, though, is mili 
tary proficiency. That includes being able 
to give and to take orders. No doubt, when 
your PO gives you an order, you immedi 
ately give him a large ration of backtalk. 
How do you expect an to be qualified to 
give orders if you 
them? 
I don’t 


aren't able to follow 
“They say nasty things to me if 
do what they say!’’ Oh, Lucy! 
Proper reply to that beautiful line can’t be 
printed in a family magazine. 

You gripe about the BM’s not having a 
high school education. So what? I have a 
high school education, but I can’t think of 
anything I learned in high school that could 
bave prepared me for a seaman’s career 
However, your year of training in Archi 
tectural Landscaping was mainly 
instruction, I vow! 

The final clincher in your sad song is 
the fact that the Coast Guard could have 
been of greater benefit to you! You're in 
Service to serve the Coast Guard and your 
country — at least, that should be your 
prime concern. (Quite posibly you're cnly 
in the Coast Guard to keep away from 
Korea.) Seems to me that the Coast Guard, 
and the nation, too, would be ahead if you 
weren't any part of it. 

I'll cut this short, with one last thought: 
The entire Coast Guard can give a sigh of 
thanks when your enlistment expires. You're 
the kind of guy who needs his mother, so 
hurry home, Baby, so you can have a good 
cry for yourself on her shoulder. 

E. E. OCKRASSA, R.M.1. 


* * * 


This Reader Warns That Lad 
Is Likely To Trip On Carpet 

Portsmouth, R. I. 
““Unsatisfied.”" I would 
appreciate my advice being published in the 
C. G. MAGAZINE, addressed directly to 
“‘Unsatisfied.”’ 

In requesting help to a few problems that 
seem to be troubling you, I am very sorry 
that no one could possibly help you. 

I respect your education but I am very 
sorry to inform you that you have maored 
in the wrong fie'd. Your maor field should 
have been “‘Understanding and working 
with your fellow Man.” A college educa- 
tion does not qualify you to denounce a 
fellow seaman or question the routine of 
work layed out by the boatswain’s mate. 


nautical 


In answer to 
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“Join the Coast Guard? Certainly... 


when I get this big,"’ tiny Michael Clayton, age three, 


tells Recruiters Walter C. Cate and Tom Devine. Mike dropped into the Miami Coast Guard 
Recruiting Office with his father, John J. Clayton, who recently joined the Coast Guard Reserve. 


You, with this education should, above all, 
know better. 
The Coast 


ice, military or civilian, is as interested in 


Guard, as well as any Serv 


their men as the men are interested in their 
of LIFE 


upon which we walk is as thick in pile, 


particular Service The carpet 
strong in weave as we intend to make it, 
so do not comp!ain, or you shall trip over 
this carpet and at times the fall is fatal. 
Good wishes to you in your course of 
LIFE. Watch that CARPET. 
WILLIAM E. GAUTHIER, BM1. 


* * * 


Successful Retired Man Gives 
Credit To Shipmates’ Advice 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Relative to the lad on the STORIS, first 
of all, he has got to get rid of the jealous 
streak in himself. The him 
probably completed a great 
courses offered by the Coast Guard. 
tried to get 


men above 


have many 
If he 
along with his seniors, and 
kept his big mouth shut, it might help. If 
he has good ideas, I’m sure they would 
listen to him, if he presented them in the 
right The have 
advanced by they 
have earned 

He could take stock of himself by sitting 
in a corner and asking himself if he is doing 
right. It’s tough, but it can be done. 

If he has a slight education in what he 
states, he should see his educational officer. 
There time when you may be 
taken right off and given a job you like, but 
work for it. 


men above him 


the qualifications 


manner. 
been 


comes a 


Get it on your record! 
Try to understand the other fellow and 
put yourself in his shoes. I wish I could 


lle > 
a college 


talk more to this lad but he sure has a 
lot to learn the hard way 
nearly all the courses in the 


went 


I finished 


Institcte, three (nights) to 
M.I.T. 
by Headquarters and sent 


Why? My 


transfer, 


years 
Then I was ordered off my ship 
to a shipyard 
When | asked for a 
I was told I was on the ob I was 
Am I kicking?? No! To 
1,250 under me, 
(retired) and I owe it to the officers and 
men I listened to while in the Coast Guard. 
I've followed advice, but have never given 
up. 


record! 


best fitted for 


day I have over men 


Respectfully, 
(Please Omit Name) 
* * * 
Is Rightfully Disgusted With 
Cuys Who Fail The Coast Guard 
I have five and one-half 
C.G.. all 4.0 conduct, and although I enoy 
the MAGAZINE, I get pretty well disgusted 
with the who are in 
for one three-year enlistment and feel that 


years in the 


uniformed civilians 
the Coast Guard owes them a living while 
they do nothing to deserve it. I realize that 
all draft aren't like that but it 
detriment to the C.G., of 
which I am proud to be a member. Guys 
who aren't satisfied when they get a short 
distance home are griping. 
I've pulled a tour of duty at Scotch Gap 
in Alaska (a four-man light station) and 
now a tour at French Frigate which isn’t 
except for no liberty — and it 
burns me up to see a FN or SN who has 
because he has 
to take orders from a man with no educa- 
I only have two years of high school 
but feel I know my rate well enough to 


dodgers 


seems to be a 


from always 


too bad 
education gripe 


tion 
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tell which end is up when a draft-dodger 
who hasn't had but a little experience 
thinks he should tell me what to do. If 
these smart guys would wise up, the C.G. 
will always honor an honest effort and, 
in three years, the way things are now, 
they should be first-class petty officers. 

I don’t know how you choose material 
for the MAGAZINE but if any of this is 
used I'd just as soon mc name not be used 
as I've a few buddies floating around who 
would see that I never lived it down, not 
in twenty years, most likely not in twen- 
ty-five! 

You've got a good MAGAZINE. Keep it 
coming. Oh, yes! I got into a big discussion 
about sports in the MAGAZINE. I think 
they are fine in the Academy, but I hate 
to see special billets in the regular service 
for ball players. I've played some ball in 
high. school and on ships’ teams, but all 
in recreation, and I don’t think the Coast 
Guard can afford to set up billets just for 
the ball players. 


Respectfully yours, 
Name Withheld by Editor. 


+ * * 


From Seaman In Japan Comes 
This Reply To Guy Wtih Grouch 


I have been in the Coast Guard for two 
and one-half years and I have enoyed read- 
ing your MAGAZINE very much. 

I was particularly interested in the fel- 
low who doesn’t think the Coast Guard 
sees his abilities. 

It is sometimes hard to see why a person 
can’t do the things he wants to, but if 
everyone could do what he wanted to, who 
would be left to do the dirty work? 

I am a seaman and I hope I’m not too 
good to work beside a man just because he 
didn’t go to high school or college. A man 
can go to college for years and still not be 
a better man than one who has never seen 
the inside of a school room. 

If ‘‘Unsatisfied’’ would like to work in 
landscaping, I could recommend a_ few 
ships in the Second District where they do 
plenty of landscaping! There are plenty 
of trees and bushes to remove around light 
structures! 

Boatswain's Mates! I sometimes dis- 
agree with the way they want things done, 
too, but they usua'ly have a reason for 
wanting it done a certain way so why not 
save a lot of trouble all the way around 
and do it the way they wanted it done in 
the first place because you will cnd up 
doing it that way in the long run. 

I am stationed in Niigata, Japan, on a 
Loran Station, and am very glad to say 
I serve with one of the best boatswain’s 
mates in the good old C.G. and I have yet 
to ask him if he has more schooling than 
I have! 

If you print this letter, I hope it will 
help ‘‘Unsatisfied’’ to see things in a more 
understandable way. 


Yours truly, 
Satisfied. 
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Are We Proud Of Our 
Shipmates! 


Once in a great while there ap- 
pears in these pages a letter filled with 
bitter criticism of Coast Guard poli- 
cies. Sometimes we are asked, ‘““Why 
do you publish such material? If 
you are loyal to the Coast Guard, 
how can you see your way clear to 
publishing statements that are of a 
critical nature?”’ 


Thanks to the fundamental hon- 
esty and basic intelligence of our 
shipmates we have never had diffi- 
culty in answering that question. A 
case in point is the extremely critical 
letter published in our October edi- 
tion and signed anonymously by 
““Unsatisfied.”’ 


As a result of that unustified letter, 
we have been deluged by letters from 
enlisted men who have not hesitated 
to make it clear that they are proud 
of the Coast Guard, proud of their 
individual duties and proud to be 
numbered among those men who love 
the Coast Guard. 


No editorial written by this editor 
could carry as much weight as the 
letters of rebuttal published in the 
adacent columns of The Mail Buoy. 
These letters are only a few of the 
hundreds that were received. Not a 
single letter was received in support 
of the statements made by ‘‘Unsatis- 
fied.” 


Yes, indeed, we are proud of our 
enlisted shipmates! 











Steward In Alaska Suggests 
Some Changes In Policy 


For a long time now, most stewards have 
been trying in vain to change their rate to 
something they like to do and can benefit 
by. Let’s take Joe, for example. Joe has 
been a steward for close to one year now, 
and has a bitter distaste for it. He didn’t 
ask for the job but in erder to become a 
Coast Guardsman, he had no choice. Not 
knowing just what a steward is, he thought 
it wouldn't hurt to join and give it a try. 

After a few months in the wardroom, he 
soon found it wasn’t to his liking. How- 
ever, he was trapped, for there was noth- 
ing he could do about it. When Joe in- 
formed his officer in charge about the mat- 
ter, he was told there couldn't be anything 
done because stewards were not very plenti 
ful like other rates usually are and he would 
just have to carry on as a steward. This, 
I feel, is not fair, and I am suse there can 
be a big change in the whole steward plan. 


First, have only a cook in the wardroom 
pantry, taken from the galley and working 
his shift or ‘“‘watch’’ in the pantry, and, 
of course, have a different cook on every 
watch. This would abolish the steward 
rate entirely. 

Second, have a seaman and a seaman 
apprentice working in the wardroom as a 
steward, for one or two months, possibly 
three. This would enable everyone to go 
to school or strike to obtain his rate. 

Third, it would also help the officers and 
crew to understand one another and make 
it possible for the officers to know how 
well their men will perform later on as 
rated men. 

Fourth, every man must know his buddies 
and officers bunk. By working in the ward- 
room a crew member will soon learn. 





Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, Treasurer of the United States, and daughter Pat, chat with Lieutenant 
Charles R. King, commanding officer of the Cutter AGAssiz, during a recent visit to that vessel 


while on duty in the Potomas River, Washington, D. C. 
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Fifth, it would fill the demand for stew- 
ards, and build a closer relationship and 
understanding of officers and crew, which 
is now not at a very high standard. This, 
of course, has not been the problem of 
Joe's. It has largely been the case of almost 
the whole steward branch. Why don’s we 
give it a try and see how well this plan or 
one in harmony to it will perform? 

Sincerely yours, 
G. M. VANCE. 





Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 











HE FIRST step in arranging a mutual 

transfer is for two men of like ratings to 
communicate with one another. In this col 
umn appear the names and addresses of men 
eager oo correspond with others who desire 
transfers. The addresses enclosed in paren- 
thesis indicate the areas to which the men 
wish to be transferred, 


ROBERT K. THOMPSON, SN, 
COOK INNLET, Portland, Mains 
3rd, 5th, 7th or 9th District) 

JAMES R. FITZGERALD, SN, CG 
95304, PSU, Pier 9, East River, N. Y. 
(Baltimore, Md.) 

GEORGE P. DAVIS, SN(SK), CG Sup- 
ply Depot, Portsmouth, Va. (7th or 
8th District) 

ROBERT N. JOHNSON, FN(EN), CGC 
CHINCOTEAGUE, Box 4511, Berkley 
Sta., Norfolk, Va. (1st District —— Pre- 
fer Maine) 

JIMMIE RENO, SA, COPT, Apt. 10, 
Pier 70, Seattle. Wash. (12th District 
Prefer San Francisco or Alameda) 

CLIFTON R. BRENGEL, CS2. CGC 
BIBB, Mars. (Any unit in 3rd 
District Lightship in Ist District) 

ROBERT E. WOOTEN, JR.. CS3. CGC 
TANEY, Alameda, Calif 
3rd. 5th or 7th District) 

RAY LOPEZ, SN, CGC 
(WPG.44), c/o Postmaster 
Wash. (11th or 12th District) 

JOHN JAMES WALTON, SN, CGC 
SALVIA, Mobile, Alabama. (3rd Distr'c 

Prefer Phiia.. N.Y.C., or N.J.. or 
5th District ) 

WALTER I. THURMAN, SN, CG Life 
boat Sta., Port Arkansas, (2nd 
3rd or 9th District) 

GEORGE J. ORBAN, SNCS, CGC RAKU 
TAT, State Pier, Portland, Maine. (2rd 
or 9th District) 

ROBERT C. KLING, SN-SK, CGC YA 
CONA, Box 836, Astoria, Oregon. (11th 
or 12th District) 

RALPH L. MISHLER, CGC 
THORN, Box 270, Alabama. 
Coast or Galveston, Texas) 

GEORGE T. BEYER. EN1!, CGC WHITE 
SUMAC, CG Depot, Key West, Fla. (8th 
District) 


CGC 
(2nd, 


Boston, 


(Anywhere in 


WACHUSETT 
Scattle, 


Texas. 


BLACK- 
(West 
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EDWARD J. METZ, EM}, Lightship No. 
189, CG Base, Morehead City, N. C 
(9th District) 

J. N. DIPENTINO, SN, 
Government Island, 
(3rd District) 

JIM F. RYAN, SN, 
Light Sta., Conception, 
Superior or Michigan —- 2nd District) 

BOYCE A. SLOOTMAKER, EN3, CGC 
MACKINAW, Cheboygan, Mich. (Calif. 
or Texas or down South) 

JOHN E. BECKMAN, EN3, PSU, Long 
Beach, Box 186. Terminal Island, San 
Pedro, Calif. (7th. 8th or 9th District) 

THOMAS J. PELHAM, BM3, PSU, Long 
Beach, Box 186, Terminal Island, San 
Pedro, Calif. (7th. 8th or 9th District) 

FRANK M. WARRINGTON, FN(EN), 
CGC ACTIVE, Calif. (13th 
District) 

FRANK B. BOBER, CS3, CGC PERSEUS, 
WPC-114, c/o F. P. O. San Diego, 
Catif. (5th, 8th or 9th District) 

JACK F. KIRBY. SA, CGC MATAGORDA, 
c/o Constitution Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
(2nd, 7th, 8th or 9th District) 

L. C. METCALF, ET2., and R. A. HOSE 
LEY. RD3, both of CGC KLAMATH, 
Seattle, Wash. (&th District for both) 

DON W. JOHNSON, EN2, CGC WEST- 
WIND, US Naval Yard, Brooklyn, New 
York. (Baltimore, Phila., N. Y., of 
Washington, D. C.) 

GEORGE P. DAVIS, SN(SK), CG Sup 
ply Depot, Portsmouth, Va. (8th Dis- 
trict) 

CHARLES W. WILSON, SN, and JOHN 
F. FINAMORE, SN. both of CGC 
BLACKTHORN, Box 270, Mobile, Ala. 
(Wilson to 2nd or 9th District and 
Finamore to 3rd or 5th District) 

LAWRENCE D. O'CONNELL, SK1(P), 
CGC ANDROSCOGGIN, 158 MacArthur 
Causeway, Miami Beach, Florida. (CG 
Yard, Md., 9th or 2nd District) 


CGC 


Alameda, 


TANEY, 
Calif 


Point Conception 
Calif. (Lake 


Monterey, 


GEORGE G. MOOD, EM}, CGC EAST 
WIND, CG Base, Boston, Mass. (11th, 
12th or 13th Ditsrict) 

DAVID E. HALL, HM3, CGC SALVIA, 

272, Mobile, Ala. (Ist, 2nd, 3rd 
9th, llth or 12th District) 

NICK PINTADO, DC2, and GERALD 
SENNER, SN, CGC SMILAX. c/o 
Ponce de Leon L/B Sta., New Smyrna 
Beach, Fla. (Both to 8th District) 

WALTON MULLINS, CS2, CG Lifeboat 
Sta. New York. (9th Dis 
trict) 

JAMES F. MACA, SN, CGC MOHICAN, 
Box 4557, Berkley Sta., Norfolk. Va 
(Any duty in Texas) 

G. R. ANDERSON, SN, 
Brookley AFB, Mobile, 
9th District) 

HAROLD J. MANN, 
HALL, SN. CGC 

(Any unit - 


Box 


Osw ego 


CGC 
Ala. 


TAMPA, 
(2nd or 


SN, and JOHN L. 

DIONE, Freeport, 

Texas. prefer 11th Dis 
trict) 

EUGENE BAUS, HM2(P), CGC NE 
MESIS, St. Petersburg, F.a. (2nd, 8th 
or 9th District) 

WILLIAM J. SAMS, RM2(P). 
NEMESIS, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
9th District) 

HORACE G. SOLDATI, SA, and EMII 
A. SOLDATI, SA, both of CG Light 
ship 509, Mayport, Florida. (Both to 
3rd District) 

ERNEST P. GAGNON, SN, CGC CHIN- 
COTEAGUE, Box 4511, Berkley Sta., 
Norfolk, Va. (1st District) 

CAMERON F. MCDOUGAL, CGC Doc- 
WOOD, Vicksburg, Miss. (3rd or 9th 
District) 

LARRY L. HASSELL, 
BLACKHAW, Tradd St. 
(2nd or 3rd District) 

MYRON SILVERMAN, SN, CGC 
SMILAX, c/o Ponce de Leon L/B Sta., 
New Smyrna Beach, Fla. (3rd District 

Prefer N. Y. City) 


CGC 
(2nd or 


EM3, CGC 
Charleston, S. C. 


you cAN SAVE MONEY on 


YOUR AUTOMOBILE ‘Htaauce 


Specialized Automobile Financing for Service Personnel 


Available to Commissioned Officers 


—and Top Three Non-Commissioned Grades 


@ SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE 
SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 


STATESIDE AND OVERSEAS INSURANCE 
LIFE PROTECTION AVAILABLE 


Seud Today For Full Tuformation 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES FINANCE CO. 


1401 W. LANCASTER * 
CABLE ADDRESS GEFC 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Dependable Automobile Financing Since 1921 
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VICTOR HARA, SA, CGC 
(WPG-64), c/o FPO, San 
Calif. (13th District, Seattle) 

RAYMOND DOBKOWSK!. SN 
SNOHOMISH, Rockland, Maine. 
ship or shore sta. in 9th District) 

JOSEPH D. HOFMANN. RMI 
MENDOTA, Wilmington. N. C 
District, West Coast, or Pacific) 

ANDREW J. DEMSKI. SN. CGC TAM 
ARO, Staten N. Y. (Baltimore 
Md.) 

MYRON E. VAN 
boat Sta., St 
13th Ditsrict) 

ROBERT L. COOK, 

Light Sta., 

Light Sta. in 


ESCANABA 
Francisco 
CGC 
(Any 


CGC 
(3rd 


Island, 


ELLS. FN. CB Life 
Joseph, Mich. ‘7th or 
Great Duck 


Harbor 


BM2 

Family Southwest 
Maine. (Family 
vf Boston) 

witLLIAM LOHMAN, EN!, CG 83403 
c/o CG Depot Key West, 
. Weather ship out of Ist District) 

nUBERT J. KURUCAR i he & ow 
TAMPA, Mobile, Ala. (8th District 
Prefer New Orleans) 

TOM J. O'HAGAN JR SN, CGC 
TAMPA, Mobie, Ala. (2nd, 8th or 
9th District) 

RICHARD V 
Lj @B ptas; 


vicinity 


Florida 


HUBER, FN 
Rodanthe, N. C 
trict or Baltimore, Md.) 
SEBEN, GRIFFIN, JR., EN2, CG Base, 

Box 2010, Buffalo, N. Y. (7th District) 


Oregon Inlet 
(3rd Dis 





Professional competence is 


than a display of book knowledge or 


more 


of the results of military schooling. 
It requires the display of qualities of 
character which reflect inner tsrength 
and ustified confidence in one’s self. 

LIEUTENANT GENERAL MAX- 
WELL D. TAYLOR. 











re _ 


MARVIN W. BRIDWELL, SN. CGC 
CASTLE ROCK, Constitution Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. (5th, 7th or 8th District) 

W LLIAM R. CHANDLER, BT3, CGC 
YAUTAT, Portland, Maine. (5th District, 
especially Norfolk, Va.) 

JACK C. LEWIS, BM}, 
ernment Is... Alameda, 
7th District) 

OHN J. O'NEILL. ET3 

Shop, CG Base, Portsmouth, Va. 
(Ist, 3rd or 9th District) 

ALVILD WM. WALTHER, GM2, CGC 
PONTCHARTRAIN W-70 Beach, 
Calif. (7th District) 

WALTER F. SILL, SN. CG Yard, Curtis 
Bay, Md. (2nd or 9th District) 
AWRENCE E. GREEN, RD3(P), CGC 
SAGEBRUSH, 4864, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. 3rd or 9th District) 


CG Bace, Gov 
Calif. (5th or 


Electronic Re 


pair 


Long 


Box 
(1st, 


The Age of Chivalry 


Some say that the age of chivalru 
ts past. The age of chivalry ts never 
past, so long as there ts a wrong 
left unredressed on earth, or a man 
or woman left to say, “I will redress 
that wrong or spend my life in the 
attempt.’ The age of chivalry ts 
never past, so long as we have faith 
enough to say, “God will help me 
to redress that wrong; or, if not me, 
He will help those that come after 
me, for Hts eternal Will ts to over 


come evil with good.” 


— CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


One of the most beloved mascots in the entire Coast Guard is Rusty, of the Cutter Casco. 
Rusty is pictured here about to have lunch in the CPO mess with Julian Bowen, BCM. The 
crew of the Casco claim that Rusty is a true sailor in every respect. 
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U.S.COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE 


_ YEARS AKEAD OF THEM ALL 
” Te. F 


When Dr. William Braye of the Public Health 
Service made a recent airplane trip to Green- 
land he tound that even the nativ Eskimos 
were reading the Coast Guard's favorite 
publication. Having a camera mixed in with 
his hypodermic needles, Doctor Braye was 
able to capture this protographic evidence 
of the fact that even the Eskimos are reading 





Know Your Leaders 


(Continued from Page 39) 





Naval District. After two years in 
that assignment he was ordered to 
Coast Guard Headquarters, Wash- 
ington, D.C. There, in July, 1945, 
he was designated Chief, Office of 
Finance and Supply. 

On 21 November, 1949, Ad- 
miral Greenspun was detached from 
Headquarters to become Command- 
er of the 17th Coast Guard District 
with district headquarters at Juneau, 
Alaska. He returned to Headquar- 
ters in May, 1952, to assume duty 
as Inspector-in-Chief, his current 
assignment. 





Anecdote 
The great British battleship BRIT- 
ANNIA was lying at anchor during a 
lull in the First World War. A con- 
fused master-at-arms observed 
dragging a recalcitrant sailor to the 


was 


quarterdeck. 

Turning to the commanding offi- 
cer, the master-at-arms made his re- 
port: 

“This man! ‘'E goes when he 
loikes, and ’e comes when he loikes 
and if I say anything to him ’e uses 
such ‘orrible language you’d think ’e 
was an officer."’ —- By REAR AD- 
MIRAL LEROY REINBURG (Ret.). 
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On Land or Sea 


W hether you are on land or on the sea— 


Whether you are a recruit or an old-timer— 


You should write your thoughts, ideas and view- 
points for publication in the one Magazine that ts 
read by United States Coast Guardsmen wherever 
they serve. 


WHATEVER THE SUBJECT, 


WRITE IT! 


DRAW IT! 
PHOTOGRAPH IT! 


and send to 


U.S.COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE 


Annapolis, Maryland 

















PROOF OF LOW NICOTINE 
HIGHEST QUALITY 


The country’s six leading cigarette brands were 
analyzed—chemically —and Chesterfield was found 
low in nicotine—highest in quality. 


2 


A PROVEN RECORD 
WITH SMOKERS 


Again and again, over a full year and a half a 
group of Chesterfield smokers have been given 
thorough medical examinations . . . the doctor’s 
reports are a matter of record, “‘No adverse effects 
to the nose, throat and sinuses from smoking Chester- 
fields.” A responsible independent research labora- 
tory supervises this continuing program. 


CHESTERFIELD 


BEST FOR VOW 


Copyright 1953, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 





